Unique Heritage Demands Creative F; 


It’s a New One-Week Vacation 


With Relaxation, Recreation, Education 


OBERLIN’S A ana Family Week jury 9.45, 1967 


® The faculty of Oberlin College invites you to try a 
new type of vacation next summer. Spend a week on 
campus where you can relax, visit old haunts, inspect 
Oberlin’s new buildings, and yet be intellectually stimu- 
lated. It’s the Oberlin College Alumni Family Week, 
July 9-15, 1967. 


® Singles are welcome, couples are welcome, and families 
of all ages are welcome. Basic ingredient will be daily 
seminars guided by outstanding members of the Oberlin 
faculty. The resident faculty will lead group discussions 
on specially selected subjects and engage in other, infor- 
mal discussions throughout the week. 


* Participants will live in dormitories, dine together. 
There will be special activities for youngsters and teen- 
agers as well as pre-schoolers plus side-trips off campus 
(at slight extra cost). Trailer facilities will be available 
to those who prefer to bring their own dormitory. 


TENTATIVE CURRICULUM 
‘New Perspectives on Old Issues” 


ROBERT E. NEIL, ’53 


Associate Professor of History 


CELESTE F. McCOLLOUGH, ’47 Psychology of Religion 
Associate Professor of Psychology 


DONALD R. REICH 


Associate Dean of the College and 
Assistant Professor of Government 


ALBERT J. McQUEEN, ’52 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 


CHARLES B. TESKE 
Assistant Professor of English 


Director: WILLIAM F. HELLMUTH, JR. 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 


The Population Explosion 


Supreme Court Decisions on 
Individual Liberty 


Some Problems of Youth 


Modern Poetry 


* Rates for Alumni Family Week, which include meals, housing, recreation facilities, supervised activities, educational 
program and paperback textbooks, notebooks and all supplies, are $240 per couple, $135 per single adult, $50 per teen- 
ager, $30 per child aged 3 through 12. There will be “no cost” for a child under 3 years unless a crib is required. 


® For information on rates to persons or families who wish to stay in trailers or in the Oberlin Inn, pleas write to the 


Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


® Enrollment closes May 15. Complete brochure will be mailed to all enrollees in April. For registration or other infor- 
mation please send the attached card to Alumni Association of Oberlin College, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION CARD 
Oberlin College Alumni Family Week 


Please register my spouse and me at $240 complete. Our advance registration fee of $50 is enclosed. 
Please register me at $135 complete. My advance registration fee of $25 is enclosed. 
I prefer a single room [] I'm willing to share a room [7] 


Please register my spouse and me and my family of 


at total rate of $_________ which I have determined from the rate schedule as published. I enclose $50 
advance registration fee. 

I am tentatively interested in attending but undecided at the moment. Please send further information. 
There are _____ adults and the following aged children in my family who would be attending: 
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EPOC PROPOSAL: 


Faculty Deciding Merits 
of 4-1-4 Academic Year 


Featuring January ‘Term 


ILL THE 1967-68 ACADEMIC year 

be the last in which Oberlin 
College follows the traditional two- 
semester system? Starting in September 
1968, will the present 16-week semes- 
ters be reduced to 14 weeks to permit 
scheduling of a four-week “January 
Term” when each student would focus 
attention on one major course which 
would carry a maximum four hours 
of credit? 

This is a proposal now under serious 
consideration by the College’s General 
Faculty. It was recommended by the 
Special Committee to Study the Edu- 
cation Program of Oberlin College 
with the suggestion that it be adopted 
for at least three academic years. The 
special committee, called EPOC, is 
engaged in an exhaustive study of the 
College’s academic program. The 
‘“Four-One-Four” or “January Term” 
plan is its first proposal. 

The General Faculty possibly will 
vote on the plan at its March meeting. 

In proposing the “Four-One-Four” 
plan, the EPOC Committee said the 


January term would leave the tradi- 
tional semester system only slightly 
changed and that this would have the 
effect of “offering the advantages of 
the use of a new kind of time pattern, 
for a small part of the year, while not 
requiring that an established method 
be drastically altered.” 

Maximum student load in the fall 
and spring terms would be reduced to 
15 hours with 13-14 the usual load. 
In most cases a student would not 
have more than four courses and 
courses might vary in credit as in the 
present system. Students now carry 
an average of 16 hours per semester. 

The January term would be design’ 
ed to encourage variety and innova- 
tion in teaching methods. The EPOC 
committee said it would “increase op: 
portunities for independent work, 
strengthen the honors program, and 
insure each student at least one course 
in which class size is small.” It would 
increase opportunities for extended 
visits by specialists, take fuller advan- 
tage of the advanced placement pro- 
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gram, enlarge the interdisciplinary of- 
ferings of the College, and furnish one 
period during the year when a student 
could concentrate his energies on one 
major academic task. 

As at present, time would be left 
open for practice for music groups, 
sports, etc. As an example, the EPOC 
committee said, arts and science stu- 
dents would continue as full partici- 
pants in the musical organizations of 
which they are members. January 
term courses could be selected to satis- 
fy requirements. 

The focus in the Conservatory 
January term would be on the prin- 
cipal applied study and on the con’ 
tinuing rehearsals. of the musical or- 
ganizations. Principal applied study 
would continue through each of the 
January terms. Orchestras, choirs and 
other ensemble groups and _ courses 
would continue throughout each Jan- 
uary term, possibly without credit. All 
Conservatory freshmen would be re- 
quired to continue work in theory 
during the January term. In addition 
to the principal applied study, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors would elect 
courses in theory, music history or 
music education. 

In urging adoption of the 4-1-4 plan, 
the committee noted: “Oberlin has a 
long and strenuous academic year. 
Many schools of our type, or with 
whom we compete for students, have 
semesters about one week shorter (e.g., 
Amherst, Barnard, Columbia, Juilliard, 
Pomona, Swarthmore, Vassar, Wil- 
liams), and many others have elimi- 
nated January classes in favor of a 
reading or study period, reducing the 
number of hours available for lectures 
in a three-hour course to 34-38 (e.g., 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton) .” 

The proposed program would re- 
duce the common faculty load of six 
courses during two semesters to five, 
for example, with the sixth being 
taught in January. In the College, 
with 120 of the 145 to 150 professors 
teaching during the January term, 
each would work with an average of 
17 students. A typical faculty load 
might be a freshman or sophomore 
course of 25 students plus one or two 
honor students; or a seminar with 12 
students; or supervision of the work 
of eight independent study students. 

During the January term, each de- 
reasonable 


and 


offer a 
underclassmen 


would 
units for 


partment 
mix of 
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for upperclassmen, for majors and for 
non-majors. The term would permit 
a small reduction in the number of 
courses taught during the semester 
terms. Most faculty members (except 
those on leave) would participate in 
the first January term. In subsequent 
January terms, a department could 
request that a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of its members be relieved of 
duties in order to make additional time 
available for study and research. 

Adoption of the program would 
mean that fall semesters and_ their 
examination periods would end _ prior 
to Christmas vacation. 

In submitting its proposal, the com- 
mittee noted possible drawbacks to the 
program. It suggested, for example, 
that work on secondary applied study 
and music education curriculum in the 
Conservatory could not be readily 
adapted to a single course program. 
The committee also said there would 
be a possible loss of laboratory time in 
reduction of semesters by two class 
weeks and students might end up tak- 
ing two or three fewer courses over a 
four-year period. 

The committee thinks the 4-1-4 plan 
might also lead toward a one-semester 
course pattern. There would be some 
inequities in student work loads and 
upperclass students might derive more 
benefit than would underclassmen. 
The library, research laboratories and 
seminar rooms would be heavily taxed 
whereas large laboratories and large 
lecture rooms would be inadequately 
used. The committee also noted that 
not all problems or approaches lend 
themselves well to intensive four-week 


Bluffton College 
held its first January 
“jnter-term’” two Oberlin 
alumni were participants. 
Christine Habegger Pur- 
ves, ‘40, Bluffton music 
department, discusses a 
convocation with Vincent 
Harding (center), convoca- 
tion speaker, and Dr. 
Kenneth W. Clement, ‘42, 
panelist in a_ discussion 
of politics. 


When 


periods of study. 

J. Milton Yinger, professor of so- 
ciology and anthropology, is chairman 
of the EPOC committee. Other mem- 
bers are Norman Craig, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Emil Danenberg, 
professor of pianoforte; Samuel Gold- 
berg, professor of mathematics, and 
Carl Peterson, assistant professor of 
English. Professor Yinger said that 
many questions still were unanswered 
pertaining to the January term, but 
he asked the General Faculty to con- 
sider and take action on the basic pro- 
posal before making decisions on its 
implementation. 

Some 20 colleges, including Colgate, 
Colby, Macalester, St. Olaf and Wil- 
liams have adopted January programs. 
Members of the EPOC committee 
received generally favorable reports 
from officials and faculty members of 
these five schools. Lucius Garvin, 
former professor of philosophy at 
Oberlin and now executive vice presi- 
dent and provost at Macalester, and 
Kenneth P. Goodrich, *55, acting dean 
at Macalester, were in Oberlin in 
January to discuss the 4-1-4 plan at a 
meeting of the General Faculty. 

The faculty of the College of Woos- 
ter last month approved a “four-one- 
four” system which will go into effect 
in September 1968. Bluffton College 
last month observed a January “inter- 
term” in which all students studied 


various aspects of “the city.” 

During February the Oberlin Review 
printed a series of articles in which 
various members of the College com- 
munity voiced individual opinions on 
the “4-1-4” proposal. > > 


A Lorain County Airport: 


The Implications For Oberlin 


By RoBert W. Turts, °40 


Professor of Economics 


Ge — THE COMMUNITY and 
the College — awoke recently to 
the fact that a Lorain County Re- 
gional Airport Authority had been 
created and had chosen a site for an 
airport approximately 21% to 3 miles 
northeast of Oberlin. Because pre- 
vailing winds are from the southwest, 
normal takeoff procedures would bring 
planes at low altitudes close to, and 
perhaps over, the town and campus. 
The Lorain County Regional Plan- 


ning Commission published early in, 


1966 an Air Transportation Study, 
discussing, among other things, the 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
number of possible airport sites in 
Lorain County. In describing the site 
which now has been chosen by the 
Airport Authority, the Planning Com- 
mission noted that “surrounding land 
use is primarily agricultural with scat- 
tered farm residences — a fact which 
would make it easy to control the 
zoning on the approach zones to agri- 
cultural uses.” No mention was made 
of the existence of Oberlin College or 
the problems of noise and vibration 
that an airport might create for the 
college and the community. 

An official of the Federal Aviation 
Agency in Washington has stated 
that the Lorain County airport will 
develop as a “reliever” for Cleveland- 
Hopkins and that the initial 5,000- 
foot runway will accommodate small 
jet craft. The Airport Authority 
hopes and expects to extend the initial 
runway to 8,000 feet, and some mem- 
bers of the Authority have spoken of 
plans to build a second runway of 
14,000 feet, capable of handling any 
planes now on the drawing boards. 

A former student once coined a 
word to characterize “improvements” 
that do not improve but harm the 
human environment. His word is “im- 
pravement.” It expresses exactly the 
writer’s feelings about the proposed 
airport. Others who have lived or 
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worked near an airport know that the 
noise of jet aircraft passing nearby not 
only interrupts conversations and dis- 
rupts lectures, but it also can spoil 
concerts and recitals. We know that 
one does not get used to it, despite 
bland assurances to the contrary. We 
have seen the roar of the jets set off a 
mounting roar of indignation at in 
trusions into one’s life and work. An 
airport three miles or less from Ober- 
lin cannot improve Oberlin College. 
It may make it more difficult to hire 
and retain good teachers. It may make 
Oberlin a attractive place for 
young people to pursue the study of 
music and the liberal arts. 

Those who oppose the airport do 
not, of course, speak for the entire 
community. Dr. C. J. Cooley, *42, a 
member of City Council, has endorsed 
the plans and has suggested that the 
College be asked to pay half of the 
$7,704 contribution which the Airport 
Authority has asked from the City. 

As things stand, the Lorain County 
Commissioners have appropriated ap- 
proximately $200,000 for the airport; 
the city governments of Lorain and 
Elyria are considering, and are said to 
have pledged, contributions of nearly 
$200,000 each; the State of Ohio has 
earmarked $100,000; and the Federal 
Aviation Agency has earmarked nearly 
$320,000, which will be made avail- 
able to the Airport Authority when 
and if final engineering plans have 
been approved by FAA and a con’ 
tract concluded between FAA and the 
Airport Authority. The Airport Au- 
thority has acquired some of the land 
required for the airport and has other 
parcels under option. 

These facts did not become widely 
known in Oberlin until recently. In 
the past few weeks the Oberlin City 
Council, under the chairmanship of 
Thomas Flinn, professor of govern- 
ment in the College, has begun to 
consider what action, if any, on its 


less 


part might be appropriate. Members 
of the City Council have had a meet- 
ing with a consultant connected with 
the Stanford Research Institute, and 
the Council is presumably about to 
decide whether to retain the services 
of this or a similar organization. 


At a special meeting on Jan. 31, 
the General Faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege received a background report on 
the airport and its implications for the 
programs of the College and the Con- 
servatory. It unanimously adopted a 
resolution, the first section of which 
reads as follows: 


“Believing that the building of the 
planned Lorain County Regional Air- 
port on the site which has been chosen 
by the Airport Authority poses a se- 
rious threat to the property and pro- 
grams of Oberlin College, the Oberlin 
Public Schools, and the City of Ober- 
lin, and Believing that it will become 
increasingly difficult and may become 
impossible for the members of the 
General Faculty to perform their duties 
in a satisfactory manner, the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College: 


“Requests the Administration and 
Board of Trustees to continue their 
review of the nature and extent of the 
threat to the successful execution of 
the programs of Oberlin College posed 
by the planned Lorain County Re- 
«onal Airport and to take such steps 
as may be possible to minimize or 
eliminate this threat.” 


As recommended by the General 
Faculty, the administration has re- 
tained the services of an airport con- 
sulting firm, and studies are now un- 
derway as a basis for such representa- 
tions to the Airport Authority and 
the Federal Aviation Agency as may 
be in the best interests of the College. 


These steps have produced some re- 
sponse. The Lorain Journal of Feb. 8 
reported that engineering work on the 
airport had been halted, pending the 
outcome of hearings before the FAA, 
scheduled for March 14. 


The situation is one in which alumni 
could be helpful. Expressions of con- 
cern should be addressed to senators 
and congressmen, to William F. Mce- 
Kee, administrator, Federal Aviation 
Agency, 801 Independence Ave. S.W., 
Washington, D. C., and, to John W. 
Kneller, provost, Oberlin College (for 
possible use in preparing the College's 


case). >» > 
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The demonstration began as a peaceful “sit-in’’ in front of the Air Force recruiters. 
It was independent of the sit-in.’ 


exhibit pacifist literature. 


Photos by A. E. Princehorn 


Table at right was set up by a Quaker organization to 


Campus Denounces Coercive Protest ‘Tactics 


Mi “I KNow OF NO CAMPUS where both 
the defenders and the critics of our 
Vietnam policy are more articulate or 
genuinely respected across the debate 
than here at Oberlin.” 

This statement by Edward L. Long 
Jr., professor of religion, in his article 
on Page 13 hardly seemed to express 
the sentiment Feb. 13 of some half a 
hundred articulate student critics of 
the war. Their “sit-in” against three 
Air Force non-coms touched off a 
chain of events, however, which gave 
substantial proof that a clear majority 
of students, faculty and administrators 
at Oberlin agree that Professor Long’s 
observation should continue to be an 
Oberlin rule of order. 

A special memorandum from Pro- 
vost John W. Kneller has informed 
alumni, parents and friends as to how 
the demonstrators exercised what they 
called a “moral obligation” to symbol- 
ize their views on the Vietnam issue 
by refusing to grant the right of any 
student to discuss officer programs 
with the Air Force representatives. 

The coercive methods (the pickets 
linked arms and encircled the Air 
Force trio) brought scuffling in Wilder 
Hall’s snack bar when other students 
demanded the right to talk to the 
recruiters. 

Between the time that the recruiters 
left the campus about 4 p. m. on Feb. 
13 and the special meeting of the 
General Faculty Council and admin- 
istrators called by Provost Kneller later 
that evening, about 650 students had 
signed petitions protesting the coercive 
methods of the picketers. Some of 
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these same students were among 510 
who later signed a letter to the editor 
of the Oberlin Review expressing much 
the same sentiment. 

The Council reaffirmed “the right 
of students to express their views 
through peaceful picketing” but con- 
demned coercive picketing and voted 
that “students should have the right to 
see representatives of off-campus or- 
ganizations as a matter of individual 
choice.” The Council then asked the 
administration “to take such steps as 
may be necessary to protect the oppor- 
tunity of those students who wish to 
meet with such representatives.” Dean 
of Students George Langeler made it 
clear that “such steps” could include 
separation from the college. 

In effect, the Council reaffirmed 
the position taken last spring when 
pickets tried to prevent Selective Serv- 
ice testing on campus. This most re- 
cent action by the Council was en- 
dorsed by the General Faculty on Feb. 
14 with only one dissenting vote. 

The recruiters returned to campus 
Feb. 14 at the College’s invitation and, 
at the Office of Placement and Grad- 
uate Counseling in Peters Hall, inter- 
viewed every student who wished to 
talk with them. Three protesters of 
the day before tried to usurp the re- 
cruiters’ time but were asked to leave 
the interviewing rooms after a reason’ 
able time and they did so. 

By 3 p.m., every student who wish- 
ed to see the recruiters had had an 
opportunity to speak with them. Many 
of those protesting the coercive action 
made it clear that they, themselves, 


were also opposed the the war in Viet- 
nam and meanwhile carried on a peace- 
ful picket outside Peters. On the light- 
er side, some of the signs in the peace- 
ful picket said: “Don’t Fence Me In” 
and “Everybody Loves a Parade.” 

Last fall the General Faculty Coun- 
cil studied the College’s relation to the 
Selective Service System and reported 
its findings to the General Faculty in 
November. (See December 1966 Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine editorial “What's 
the Difference?’’) 

Tuesday, Feb. 28, in a campus-wide 
referendum sponsored by Students for 
a Democratic Society, the students 
voted 623 to 478 in favor of endors- 
ing the College’s practice of submit- 
ting class ranks to Selective Service at 
the request of ii dividual students. 
Sixty-five percent of those voting ap- 
proved the idea of having Selective 
Service tests given on campus. How- 
ever, the College was not invited to 
serve as a test center this year and 
students have been going to Sandusky 
and other centers for testing. 

“The situation here has two ironies,” 
an Air Force recruiter told the Obevlin 
Alumni Magazine during the Feb. 13 
demonstration, “I’ve taken an oath to 
defend their right to do this. Also, 
they wont even give me a chance to 
tell them I’m not really recruiting. 
We have a long waiting list in our 
officer programs and we're not sure 
we can get Oberlin students into the 


Air Force. However, with the apti 
tude scores Oberlin students usually 
achieve, it’s worth a try if they're 


» > 
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interested és 


10 Oberlin Alimni in Orchestra and Ensemble of Met's 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


ORS IS WELL represented in the 
Metropolitan Opera National 
Company, now in its second season, 
with five former students in the or- 
chestra, three in the 
ensemble, and one singer among the 
principal artists. Ross Reimueller, *60, 
is music administrator and conductor. 
Daniel Harris, professor of singing at 
the Conservatory, supervises the 
formers’ English and Italian diction. 

The National Company, a new divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Opera, num- 
bers 130 young artists who have been 
auditioned and selected from all over 
the United States and Canada. 

During its 1965-66 inaugural season, 
the company visited 72 cities through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, many of which have no pro- 
fessional opera companies of their own. 
Rise Stevens and Michael Manuel 
are general managers of this tour- 
ing company. The John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts joined 
the Metropolitan Opera in establish- 
ing it. 

Because of high 
and the fact that it has to maintain an 
international star system, the Met it- 
self cannot tour more widely than to 


singers choral 


per- 


production costs 


the six or seven cities it visits every 
spring. The National Company fills 
the gap. 

The junior group’s objective is to 
engage this country’s young talent and 
provide a training ground similar to 
the old house in 


every city.” 


European “opera 


The troupe has no stars; 
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By MAXINE WILLIAMS 


its principal singers may sing a lead- 
ing role one night and a small one the 
next. The touring company, as Miss 
Stevens has explained, provides steady 
work and training for as many talent- 
ed young singers interested in an oper- 
But emphasis 
for the repertory company is the over- 
all quality of the operatic production, 
music and drama. 

First orchestral rehearsals for the 
1966-67 season began at Clowes Hall 
in Indianapolis last August, where they 
opened on Sept. 15. From there the 
company embarked on a coast-to-coast 
tour with a repertoire consisting of 


atic career as_ possible. 


Oberlin musicians meet backstage with Ross Reimueller, ‘60, music administrator. 


Dorothy White, ‘49; Peter Reichlin, ‘65; Nancy Whitaker Compton, ‘58: Rei ller; 
‘63; and Cathy Schnelker, ‘65. aa aaa aia PS 


Verdi's “La Traviata, Piuccinssee a 
Boheme,” Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and Britten’s “The Rape of 
Lucretia.” The National Company 
appeared in Cleveland last November. 
Oberlin’s one representative among 
the principal singers with the company 
is Mary Munroe, who attended the 
Conservatory for her freshman year 
in 1955-56. In the choral ensemble 
are Mrs. Bryan Compton (Nancy 
Whitaker, *58), Rita Noel, °63, and 
Sandra Provost, 62, all altos. Sandy 
also has appeared in the cast of “La 
Boheme” as a street urchin. 
Members of the National Company 


From left are 
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Percussionist Paula Culp, ‘63, has been with 
the National Company since its national debut 
in 1965. She received a master’s degree from 
Indiana University and plans to enter the col- 
lege teaching field when the season is ended. 


orchestra include Catharine Schnelker, 
65, cello; Dorothy White, °49, flute 
and harp; John Mercer, °62, oboe; 
Peter Reichlin, °65, trombone; and 
Paula Culp, °63, timpani. One of the 
attractions for the orchestra is its long 
period of employment — 43 weeks, 
longest next to the Metropolitan Opera 
itself. 

The touring troupe has received good 
reviews, including a share for the or- 
chestra under the baton of musical 
director Robert LaMarchina and in- 
cluding conductor Reimueller, who as 
an Oberlin student conducted “La 
Boheme” on campus. Professor Harris 
says he thinks the company presents 
“outstanding productions.” 

Unfortunately, this season may be 
the last for the National Company, at 
least for the present. Unexpected ex- 
penses of the musician’s strike in New 
York and the recent opening of the 
Lincoln Center have incurred such a 
deficit for the Metropolitan Opera 
that it apparently cannot afford an- 
The traveling 
troupe may start up again if and when 


the Metropolitan has sufficient funds 


other tour next year. 
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Prof. Daniel Harris, language coach for the National Company, talked with Sandra Provost, ‘62, 


(center) and Rita Noel, ‘63, both members of the choral ensemble, when they visited the campus 
in November while the National Company appeared in Cleveland. Sandra received a master’s 
degree from the New England Conservatory and Rita, from the Eastman School. 


Sandy Provost (left) and 
Rita Noel in costume for 
a performance during the 
National Company’s Cleve- 
land appearance. 


Photo by 
Peter M. Reichlin, °65 


Tappan Square 
Notebook 


Students Win Music Honors 


Students from the Conservatory and 
the College of Arts and Sciences have 
won a number of honors in the music 
world. John Ostendorf, °67, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., a history major, was re- 
cipient of the Marguerite Ireland 
award as the outstanding singer in the 
Cleveland district which covers most 
of Ohio. A student of Howard Hat- 
ton, associate professor of singing, he 
is the first Oberlinian to win the honor 
since Jane Marsh, °63. 

Francois Clemmons, °67, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Thomas Pellaton, °67, 
of Port Washington, N. Y., Conserva- 
tory students of Ellen Repp, associate 


professor of singing, were named 
with Ostendorf as finalists in the 
Metropolitan Opera Regional audi- 
tions. 


Earlier Clemmons placed first and 
Cheryl Littell, °67, of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., took second place in a state con- 
test sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing. 
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Clemmons 
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ABOVE: William W. Colson 
LEFT: Cheryl Littell and Francois 


to r.) standing, Joseph 
McKee and Glover Parham; seated, 
Janis Peri and Sherry Bruce 


Joseph C. McKee, °69, of Princeton, 
N. J., and Glover P. Parham II, °68, 
of Fairfield, Ala., last year’s state con- 
test winners, won regional contests at 


the University of Indiana. Sherry 
Bruce, °69, from Provo, Utah, and 
Janis Peri, °70, from Wilberforce, 


Ohio, were second place winners. Miss 
Littell tied for third place in her divi- 
sion. All five regional winners are 
students of Richard Miller, associate 
professor of singing. 

Recent winner of first prize for the 
best composition in the National Con- 
test for Young Composers was Wil- 
liam W. Colson, °67, of Nashville, 
Tenn., a student of Walter Aschaf- 
fenburg, associate professor of music 
theory and composition. 


Stevenson to Speak 


William E. Stevenson, president of 
Oberlin College from 1946-60, will 
speak at Assembly April 6. His topic 
will be “Return, Report and Reminis 


” 


CEnce, 


Stofan Studio 


Harold Schoenberg, senior music 
critic of the New York Times, will 
speak May 11 as part of a three-day 
Centennial Convocation of the Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Other visiting speakers will include 
author Isaac Bashevis Singer, March 
16; Glenn A. Olds of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, March 22; and 
William Arrowsmith of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, May 4. 

Allen Bentley, °67, will speak at a 
senior assembly April 13, and four 
faculty members will speak at these 
senior assemblies: David Young, April 
20; Miss Ellen Johnson, *33, April 27; 
Wilson C. McWilliams, May 18, and 


Andrew Bongiorno, °23, May 2%. 


Senior Class Officers 


Nancy Riley McWilliams, wife of 
Wilson Carey McWilliams, instructor 
in government, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Class of 1967. Earl Frei- 
lino I of Leechburg, Pa., is vice presi- 
dent and Francois Clemmons is 


secre- 
tary-treasurcr. 
GOP to Be Mocked in ’68 

Students have voted to hold a Re 


publican mock convention in the spring 
of 1968. Balloting was 836 for the 
GOP, 154 for a Democratic conven- 
tion and 114 for an independent con- 
vention. 


JX, Bey 
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Kramer Heads Review 


William Kramer, “68, of Washing 
ton, D. C., has been named editor of 
the Oberlin Review. Mike Underhill, 
‘68, of Memphis, Tenn., is the new 
associate editor. Both will serve until 
February 1968. 

Dick Lasko, *67, has become station 
director of WOBC, the student radio, 
following the resignation of Ted Gest, 
‘68. 


CLUBS TO SPONSOR 
CHOIR CONCERTS 


Five of the eight concerts on the 
1967 tour of the Oberlin College 
Choir will be sponsored by Ober- 
lin Alumni clubs. In addition, two 
clubs are sponsoring pre-tour con- 
certs. 


The Columbus Club will spon- 
sor a pre-tour concert March 12, 
and the Cleveland Women will 
sponsor one March 19 (See Page 
24). The choir will make a pre- 
tour appearance at Town Hall in 
New York at 8:30 p.m. on March 
iA 


Sponsored concerts on the tour 
are: 

Dayton, Ohio, 8 p.m., March 
25, St. John’s United Church of 
Christ. 

St. Louis, Mo., 8:30 p. m., March 
28, Christ Church Cathedral. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 8 p.m.,, 
March 30, Westwood Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis Park. 

Evanston, Ill., 8 p.m., April 1, 
Evanston, Township High School. 

Toledo, Ohio, 4 p.m., April 2 
Doermann Theater, Univ. of To- 


ledo. 


In addition the choir will sing 
at Trinity United Church of 
Christ, Tiffin, Ohio, 8 p.m., 
March 24; Christ Church Cathe 
dral, Louisville, Ky., 8:30 p.m., 
March 26; the Communications 
Bldg., Southern Illinois Univ., Ed: 
wardsville, Ill., 8:15 p.m., March 
27; and First Congregationa 
Church, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.. 
8 p.m., March 31. 

The choir still is seeking spon- 
sors in Canada for its 1968 Spring 
Tour, and Canadian residents are 
urged to write the Alumni Office 
to volunteer assistance. 
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Shansi Reps Announced 


Four Oberlin College seniors have 
been named recipients of Oberlin 
Shansi Teaching Fellowships, bringing 
to 103 the number named to the pro- 
gram since it started in 1918. 

Awards for two years of teaching 
in Asia and one of study on campus 
went to Beverly J. Hamlin of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Richard §S. Hobby of East 
Woodstock, Conn.; James A. Lewin 
of Evanston, Ill.; and Charles M. 
Wheeler III of Durham, N. H. Dick 
and Jim will teach at Tunghai Uni- 
versity, Taichung, Taiwan. Bev and 
Charlie plan to be married June 17. 
They will teach at American and at 
Lady Doak colleges in Madurai, South 
India. 

Bev is a studio art major. Her aunt 
and uncle, E. John Hamlin, °36, and 
Frances Cade Hamlin, °34, were Shan- 
si “reps” to China. John now is presi- 
dent of the Thailand Theological 
Seminary. 

Dick Hobby is a government major, 
Jim Lewin is an English major and 
Charlie Wheeler is an economics 
major. He has played varsity football 
and hockey and spent the summer of 
1965 in India and the summer of 1966 
in the German language program in 
Vienna. 


Section Autonomy Rejected 


The Faculty Committee on Student 
Life has rejected a Student Senate 
proposal for section autonomy on de- 
termining visiting hours in men’s and 


A. E. Princehorn 
Left to right: Beverly Hamlin, Charles Wheeler, James Lewin, Richard Hobby. 


women’s upperclass dormitories. The 
proposal would have limited visiting 
hours in freshman dormitories to 10 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Sunday through 
Thursday and from 10 a.m. to 2 a. m. 
Friday and Saturdays. A Senate com- 
mittee is attempting to work out com- 
promise legislation with a subcommit- 
tee of the faculty committee. 


Reports from Vietnam 


Alexander Jack, °67, son of Esther 
Williams Jack, °38, left school early in 
February to serve for a semester as 
correspondent for a student press serv- 
ice in Vietnam. He and Dalton Ship- 
way, a graduate student from Boston 
University, and Howard Moffett, a 
Yale graduate, will write weekly ar- 
ticles for 75 college newspapers now 
ssociated with the U.S. Student Press 
Association and the Oberlin Southeast 
Asia Program described in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 


ZINE. 


Harding Memorial Classes 


Eight piano majors at the Conserva- 
tory had hourlong lessons with pro- 
fessional pianist Alfred Brendel, who 
presented an Artist Recital concert on 
campus Dec. 13. 

The extension of Mr. 
for two 


Brendel’s visit 
master classes 
was underwritten by the Julia Harding 
Memorial Fund, set up by the family 
Mrs. Harding (Julia 
04), a former piano stu- 
Conservatory, who died 


afternoons of 


and friends of 
Hutchinson, 
dent at the 
in June 1965, 


ll 


Craig 


Greenberg 


3 Named Associate Deans 


Three associate deans will guide the 
academic affairs of the College of Arts 
and Sciences during 1967-68 under 
the supervision ot Provost John W. 
Kneller, who will also serve as dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences for 
the year. 

Norman C. Craig, °53, associate 
professor of chemistry, will be asso- 
ciate dean tor the natural science divi- 
sion; Nathan A. Greenberg, associate 
professor of classics, for the humani- 
ties division; and Donald R. Reich, 
assistant professor of government, for 
the social sciences division. 

The professors will divide their time 
between teaching and administrative 
responsibility for such academic affairs 
as educational policy development and 
faculty personnel actions. 

Last November Dean William F. 
Hellmuth Jr. announced his intention 
to resign at the end of the present 
academic year and return to full-time 
teaching in his field, economics. 

Craig joined the faculty in 1957 as 
assistant professor of chemistry. He 
received the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard, where he was a grad- 
uate teaching assistant and held Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Celanese 
Industrial and Monsanto Chemical 
fellowships. 

In the summer of 1960 he was pro- 
gram director for Oberlin’s NSF 
Undergraduate Research Program in 
chemistry. During a research status 
appointment in 1963-64 he conducted 
studies at the Molecular Spectroscopy 
Laboratory of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

He is currently a member of EPOC, 
the committee elected to study the 
entire education program of Oberlin 
College. 

Greenberg joined the faculty in 
1956 after a year of study in Italy as 
a Fulbright Scholar. He received the 
B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Harvard and also has a B.J.Ed. degree 
from Hebrew Teachers’ College of 
Boston. Under a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant in 1962-63, when he held a 
research status appointment from 
Oberlin, he did research on the rele- 
vance of Plato’s political thought to 
modern political theory. In the sum- 
mer of 1964 he was enrolled in a pro- 
gram of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, where he 
surveyed excavations in progress. 


Reich joined the faculty in 1961 
after serving two years as a teaching 
fellow at Harvard, where he received 
his Ph.D. degree. He is a graduate of 
the Univ. of Wisconsin and studied in 
1958-59 at Heidelberg University. 

In the summer of 1963 he was direc: 
tor of the Peace Corps Training Pro- 
gram (for West Africa), held at Ober: 
lin. In 1964-65 he did research under 
a Ford Public Affairs grant. In 1965- 
66 he was among 48 scholars and 
scientists in the behavioral sciences 
who were awarded fellowships at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Califor- 
nia. He spent the year in a study of 
the roles of constitutional courts in 
various political systems and examin- 
ing the impact of U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions. 


Joins Development Staff 


Robert D. Jenkins, 58, has joined 
the Oberlin College staff as assistant 
director of development. He will work 
in all phases of the development pro- 
gram, with particular responsibility for 
the annual advancement fund. 

David W. Clark, assistant director 
of development since 1963, has been 
named associate director and will con- 
centrate more of his time in the field 
of deferred giving. 

Jenkins majored in history at Ober- 
lin and studied law for 2'4y years at 
the Stetson University College of Law. 
From 1961 to 1966 he was an intelli- 
gence research officer with the U.S. 
Army and was stationed in Hawaii. 


Jenkins 
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OBERLIN'S 


UNIQUE HERITAGE 


Must Be Examined 


By Epwarp L. LONG, Jr. 
Professor of Religion 


Sen MONTHS AGO I was lecturing to an adult group in 

one of the suburbs of Cleveland about the new morality. 
One of the men in the audience, raising a hand to pose a 
question, recounted his experience of having a flat tire on 
the interstate highway which crosses the neck of Pennsyl- 
vania between Cleveland and Buffalo. No state patrolman 
came by to assist. The next day, on his return, he asked an 
officer in a restaurant where all their forces had been the 
previous afternoon. 

He was told that Oberlin students had been picketing a 
nearby paper company and that all available men were 
deployed for duty at the plant site. Obviously annoyed 
because he had received no help, and suspiciously unsym- 
pathetic with the social stand of the pickets, he demanded 
that I justify the action of the students in taking “Good 
Samaritans” off the highway. 

At another time in a similar situation I was lecturing on 
events in early church history. Nothing I mentioned was a 
bit later than 190 A.D., but at the end of the lecture a 
lady raised her hand and asked with evident scorn and 
annoyance: 

“Dr. Long, why do so many radicals speak on the campus 
at Oberlin?” 

This lady probably heard nothing in my lecture but 
nursed a sulk for 56 minutes in order to let her verbal 
dagger loose at the first opportunity. 

Incidents of this sort are examples of how something 
taken for granted in Oberlin can raise eyebrows and sus 
picions outside of the community. They dramatize the 
fact that Oberlin is known as an institution concerned to 
struggle for social causes in the contemporary world. 

At the same time I was giving the above-mentioned 
lectures, back here on campus the arguments were 
different. There was great debate over the coming of 


This article is adapted from a talk given by the author 
to members of the Freshman Class at Oberlin. 
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Bitter Hostility Is as Dangerous as Uncritical 
Embrace... Integrity Forces Us to Be 


Creative in Relating the Past to the Present 


3.2 beer to the Rathskeller, about chaperone policies of 
the Wilder parlors, and whether or not the administration 
should consider itself responsible for student life. These 
debates also reveal something about Oberlin: traditionally 
at least, it has been quite conservative in its attitudes to- 
ward student morals and behavior. 

These contrasting features of the Oberlin ethos have 
existed in a strange and not always serene dialectic on the 
campus for a long time. Oberlin was the frontier of the 
West. Its style of life was frugal, combining labor and 
learning in an atmosphere of sobriety. But its social con- 
science was daring, and included such causes as coeduca- 
tional parity and active participation in the fight against 
slavery. The city of Oberlin has an open occupancy hous- 
ing ordinance on its law books but also is almost as dry as 
it was in prohibitionist days. Moreover, Oberlin has tra- 
ditionally espoused its causes as a consequence of religious 
commitment and has therefore looked upon itself as a 
Christian college (although, strictly speaking, not a church- 
related one). Oberlin is one of the historical proofs that 
revivalist evangelism, even the kind that once used tents 
and emotional conversions, was not always socially 
regressive. 

This strange combination of a liberal (perhaps even 
radical) heritage in conjunction with a conservative (per- 
haps even rigid) ethos may be facing an extremely difficult 
chance of survival. There are pressures today which miti- 
gate against it with great urgency. Not only is social liberal- 
ism suspect but personal morality is undergoing changes at 
such a rapid pace that many regard the process as a revolu- 
tion rather than as purposive change. Moreover, there are 
tendencies, at home as well as abroad, to identify the 
struggle for justice with a contempt for order and goodness. 

I doubt if there is any clear and present danger, even a 
covert and future threat, that Oberlin will lose its social 
concern or the freedom to express it. Some members of our 
community wish that it were more evident, that 500 pickets 

continued 
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Oberlin’s Heritage (Cont.) 


would show up when 50 arrive. They sometimes harbor the 
natural uneasiness which is so frequently a part of taking 
a radical stand and would like to have the college official 
party to a cause rather than mere guarantor of the right 
of its members to sponsor it. 


De THERE IS A firm consensus in the community about 
the importance of academic freedom to look at controver- 
sial matters and a basic respect for social witness. If it 
erodes it could do so because the community loses respect 
for those who are right-of-center with regard to certain 
controversial issues of our time rather than because it 
throttles those who are left of center. 

But at the moment the body politic is healthy. I know 
of no campus where both the defenders and the critics of 
our Vietnam policy are more articulate or genuinely 
respected across the debate than here at Oberlin. 

It is not as clear that our heritage with respect to per- 
sonal behavior and character is equally well understood. 
We do not understand the implications of personal integ- 
rity as well on this campus as we understand the implica- 
tions of academic integrity. Faculty and students alike 
consistently cherish an honor system for the classroom but 
question extending it to the dormitory. 

We cannot conduct discussions about changes in campus 
rules with the same fairness we would demand of scholarly 
inquiry. When we must deal with matters of personal 
ethics, as in the case when a judicial board punishes an 
infraction of good taste or ethics, the campus can become 
bitterly polarized between those who deem such matters 
important and those who feel that questions of individual 
behavior are not the business of the college. 

Tradition cannot be kept alive without updating. A 
person who chose to picket Tappan Square for coeducation 
would cut a pathetic figure in the context of today. It 
would be anachronistic to urge men to free their slaves. 
The social vision has to be translated to be relevant. In 
general we have arrived at a workable consensus concern- 
ing how this translation should be made. 


AR ees ARE STRONG cultural forces abetting this consensus 
and it is relatively simple to embrace it. But as a com 
munity we have been less successful articulating the impli- 
cations of Oberlin’s heritage of personal character for the 
conditions of today and there is less support in the sur- 
rounding culture on behalf of a viable consensus in this area. 

This may be a partial consequence of a covert assump- 
tion that personal morals never change. Social causes come 
and go, it is recognized, but honesty is the same — yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow. 

Or, resistance to consensus in this area may stem in part 
from the tendency of religion to be identified with par- 
ticular taboos, though I am convinced that in all the debates 
about our campus problems there is no significant correla- 
tion between religious conviction and particular points of 
view. 

Basically, I submit, we have somehow failed to become 
thoughtful and learned about the things of character to the 
same extent that we have become informed and articulate 
about the technicalities of human affairs. This is a natural 
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consequence of the state of academic disciplines in general, 
in which the devotion of the scholar to an ideal of objec- 
tivity often prompts him to shove to the periphery or to 
non-curricular contexts the consideration of value questions 
which have pertinence for the ethical decisions of students 
as living willing individuals. 

In high schools, for example, studies are placed into one 
compartment centered in school while questions of what it 
means to grow up are relegated to a woefully hortatory 
and impressionistic treatment in youth groups and other 
non-school activities. 


We cannot escape the question of our heritage. We are 
all members of communities we have not formed and par- 
take of traditions we did not control. Bitter hostility and 
cynical rejection of any aspect of a heritage is a response 
to it and is as fully conditioned by it as an uncritical em: 
brace, for both patterns take the heritage without examin- 
ing it rather than wrestle painfully with the task of relat- 
ing 1t creatively to the present. 


le WE WOULD SHOW contempt for those who seem bound 
to a set of traditional mores we must show equal contempt 
for those who respond in rebellion. 


It seems to me we are called to the profoundly difficult 
task of seeking to update the Oberlin style of life without 
rejecting it wholesale. This calls for both intellectual wis- 
dom and personal maturity, for both a concern about the 
past and the candor to re-examine it. It demands a balance 
between the polarities which too many people would destroy 
in the effort to create a more simplistic continuity, either 
by becoming radical in everything or conservative across 
the whole spectrum of experience. 

It is easier at this point to stop with the abstract diagno- 
sis than to suggest a prescription, to make programmatical 
suggestions rather than show how to carry them out. But 
in purely exploratory fashion let me reflect upon a pos- 
sible reformulation of the Oberlin heritage of a frugal and 
wholesome life and its possible relevance to a modern age. 

One aspect of this heritage is a sense of gratitude. This 
cannot be produced by resolution but comes only from the 
acceptance of a gift of profound dimensions in a certain 
frame of mind. Such gratitude was presumably an aspect 
of Israel's experience after her release from Egypt, but the 
record shows the great difficulty which was encountered 
in keeping it alive. 

Gratitude need not preclude the exercise of critical 
evaluation but it does temper the way in which it is exer- 
cised. The sacrifices of many people have made Oberlin 
what it is today. We may wish to modify or to change 
some of the consequences of their benefactions, but pro- 
posals must be defended positively on their merits rather 
than in rejectionist contempt for the decisions of the past. 


It takes sensitivity to values and a keen imagination to 
cultivate genuine gratitude in a time of affluence and 
prosperity despite the fact that such conditions ought logi- 
cally to produce gratitude more readily than adversity and 
poverty. Oberlin’s current reputation for academic success 
therefore threatens in a subtle way to erode one of the 
contributing values which made for it. 
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Another aspect of Oberlin’s heritage is integrity. This 
denotes something richer than mere honesty. It stands for 
a refusal to bifurcate experience into compartments with 
different standards for each. Some of this integral whole: 
ness is still present in Oberlin, for here there is no great 
contrast between the aims of the classroom and the experi- 
ences of the campus. It is one of the enduring joys of 
working at Oberlin to have a group of students who do 
not fight the classroom as an intrusion upon their play. 

But there may be other bifurcations which threaten the 
singularity of intention and the adequacy of community. 
Do we get the subject matter of the learning process suf- 
ficiently close to the burning issues of life, or is there one 
kind of subject matter for curricular considerations and 
another kind for extra-curricular ones? Is there a subtle 
antagonism presupposed between facts and commitments, 
between faith and reason, between freedom and responsi- 
bility? 

In abandoning its former requirement of daily manual 
work has the college nurtured a split between craftsman- 
ship and scholarship which ought to be seriously questioned? 
In our fear of big time athletics have we ignored the im- 
portance of good sportsmanship as part of the educational 
experience? Is there an altogether unhealthy and unjusti- 
fied antagonism between the campus activists and the 
athletic types which amounts to covert suspicion? 

Lastly, let us consider the matter of genuine respect and 
wonder, even awe. This is not a plug for the specifically 
religious dimension of life but a serious look at a quality 


The writer, Edward L. Long, Jr., has been an 
Oberlin faculty member since 1957 and is 
author of “A Survey of Christian Ethics” which 
will ke published April 13 by the Oxford 
University Press. Dr. Long graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1945 with 
a degree in civil engineering. He received 
his bachelor’s degree in divinity at Union 
Theological Seminary in 1948 and his Ph.D. 
at Columbia in 1951. 
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which may be related to all experience. An educated man 
should possess the capacity to stand humbly and appre- 
ciatively before a wide range of experience. He should 
know the dimensions of grandeur, the thrill of the mar- 
vellous, the excitement of the novel. He should be capable 
of experiencing the sense of the holy. 

We live in an age of so many fantastic experiences as 
to dull the senses to the usual ones. We are more likely to 
be dead to thrill than thrilled to death. We have seen so 
much in the brief compass of two decades as to find the 
normal daily grind a boredom. The high points of awe are 
few and far between and are only produced by the spec- 
tacular and the bizarre. We don’t get kicks out of the 
normal. This is very tragic; it is a form of blindness that 
leaves us with a flat, soul-destroying monotony amidst a 
set of potentially exciting odysseys. 

Suppose that the day after graduation an individual 
would become the victim of a selective amnesia which took 
away every specific item of information stored so carefully 
during the student years. He or she would be left with 
only his or her own selfhood and its attitudes, its capacity 
for response to novelty, its sense of values and commitments. 
What then would scholastic excellence apart from whole- 
ness of person-hood mean? 

For all practical purposes, this does happen, not in one 
day but within a decade. When it does, is an Oberlin 
graduate left with a sense of gratitude, integrity, and the 
capacity to respond to the truly enriching? If so, his or her 
years here have not been in vain. > > 


A. E. Princehorn 


A STUDENT'S VIEW 


If THE OBERLIN RevieEW had not 
- continued to turn up twice weekly 
during the early part of December, 
one would have had good reason for 
wondering whether student publica: 
tions on campus were not laboring un- 
der some rather bizarre jinx. There 
was no dearth of paper, ink, or copy; 
but almost simultaneously the Oberlin 
Monthly and the 1967 Hi-O-Hi ran 
afoul of problems which threatened to 
delay or prevent their appearance. 

The Monthly crisis developed first. 
Late in November Editor Curt Seltzer, 
who had founded the small humor 
magazine last year, hiked to the Col- 
lege’s Graphic Services Department 
with 20 pages of articles and photo- 
graphs. College employees there were 
initially agreeable to printing the mag- 
azine — but they had not reckoned 
with Seltzer’s material, nor he with 
their sensitivities. 

After examining the copy, the print- 
ers asked Seltzer to secure permission 
from Dean of Students George Lange- 
ler. Then came a busy shuttle between 
the Dean’s office, where the Monthly 
was approved, and Graphic Services, 
where objections persisted. 

On Dean Langeler’s suggestion, the 
staff conferred with English Professor 
Dewey Ganzel, its adviser. He made 
general suggestions, the staff undertook 
revisions, and the magazine went back 
to Graphic Services. 

Concurrently, the College admin- 
istration began general discussions of 
student use of the College printing 
services. Dean Langeler disavowed in- 
tentions of establishing a subtle institu- 
tional censorship, indicating that the 
right of the College, as a printer, to 
reject questionable material could easily 
be misinterpreted. In effect, the Col- 
lege would impose no ban on material 
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When the Publishers 


Almost Perished 


By ALLEN R. BENTLEY, °67 


published elsewhere, but could refuse 
to publish copy that did not meet its 
standards. 

Although final action has not been 
taken, it is likely that fear of mis- 
interpretation will lead the College to 
restrict the use of Graphic Services by 
student publications. “We just wanted 
to help the students,” Langeler com- 
mented, referring to the lower rates 
available through the College service, 
“but not if it is going to appear we are 
censoring them, too.” 

The yearbook scuffle, on the other 
hand, presented no delicate libertarian 
issues. Editor Cornelius (Cork) Tarp- 
lee simply resigned. When student 
activity fee budgets were concocted 
last spring, Student Senate eliminated 
funds for many student salaries, in- 
cluding those of the Hi-O-Hi and 
Review editors. Tarplee claimed that 
the “grub work” demanded of him had 
made it impossible to continue, men- 
tioning at the same time that $200 for 
hiring a grub-worker or two might 
lure him back to the half-finished 
yearbook. 

Then, with the Hi-O-Hi in turmoil, 
four student photographers appeared 
with an offer to take $5,000 of year- 
book money to produce a 40-page pho- 
to essay magazine. 

Since the long Christmas vacation 
was impending, there was an air of 
emergency when Senate met late one 
Wednesday evening to deal with the 
problem. The Financial Committee 
recommended that the photographers 
be given the money, in lieu of sup- 
porting the Hi-O-Hi, and that a simple 
directory with students’ names and 
photographs be prepared. 

What did the campus want? There 
were vague indications: Several seniors 
had circulated a petition urging that 


the yearbook be sustained, and 700 


signatures had been obtained. Just 
minutes before the meeting, one Senate 
member had even polled the students 
in the Main Reading Room at Carnegie 
Library. Their enthusiasm for the tra- 
ditional publication, he reported, was 
overwhelming. 

Against this background of appar- 
ently strong support, two distinct is- 
sues developed. There was the dirty 
work that had forced the crisis, first: 
Tarplee needed someone to clean the 
darkroom and to supervise the irksome 
“mug shot” sections of the book. As 
the meeting wore on, however, volun- 
teers drawn from the ranks of those 
supporting the Hi-O-Hi obviated the 
need for appropriating salaries. 

By that time, a second question was 
being raised — why continue the year- 
book at all? Although months of work 
had gone into this year’s book, the 
photographers (who were unwilling to 
work within the format of a traditional 
yearbook) made an appealing case, and 
many senators were attracted by the 
potential of the photo essay approach. 

The motion to allocate funds to the 
new group received a majority, but 
not the two-thirds required for shifting 
activity fee money. The Hi-O-Hi staff, 
reinforced but under the cloud of 
“thorough revaluation” to be conducted 
this spring, went back to work. 

If there was a jinx, signs are it has 
worn off. The Monthly, which was 
printed in Pittsburgh to avoid the 
normal backlog at Graphic Services, has 
come and gone. Not long ago the 
Review carried an article by a Hi-O-Hi 
staff member, “Let There Be No 
Grumbling.” Fortunately, it looks at 
least as though there will be some cause 
for the usual grumbling, appreciation. 
and bemusement. > > 
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Insley helped students originate and carry out own ideas. Projects were  Insley’s class in painting had 25 students, both graduates and under- 


“problems” each student solved by creating an art work in his own way. graduates. 


Artist in Resiclence 


M@ Wirt INsLey oF New York, the College’s first full-time visiting artist, was 
on campus last semester. He taught a class in drawing and one in painting, and 
exhibited the works he had done at Oberlin in a special showing at Allen Art 
Museum. During his stay, the National Council on the Arts announced an 
award of $5,000 to Insley in recognition and encouragement of his work. 

Insley’s exhibit included several paintings and a large three-dimensional work. 
The paintings, called “wall fragments,” were executed to be viewed as part of 
the surrounding wall and/or the room. 

The three-dimensional construction was of black plywood, 16 by 25 by 7 
feet. Flat, simply-shaped planes crossed each other at angles to form spatial 
structures around and through which the spectator could circulate and enjoy the 
constantly changing views. Insley thought the exhibit had a “surprisingly 
receptive attendance.” 

A graduate of Amherst and of the Harvard Graduate School of Design, Insley 
has lived in New York since 1957. He has exhibited in group shows throughout 
the country, including the Stable Gallery in New York, where he had one-man 
shows in 1965 and 1966. 

Insley said he enjoyed getting away from New York, where he lives in an art 
community involved in current ideas, and living in a place like Oberlin, where 
he had to explain his work to people who are more familiar with traditional 
art forms. 

The Coilege also had an artist-in-residence last spring when Jim Dine was on 
campus for a three-week stay. > > 


His other class, in drawing, had 12. 


Art piece using ultraviolet lights inside was 
created by Robert Lobe, ‘67, from Cleveland. 
Most students in Insley’s classes do not plan to 
go on to graduate work, buf Lobe plans to 
become an artist. 


Photos by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


Insley explains his modern art concepts with “wall fragment’ of black Townspeople, as well as students, attended Insley’s exhibit in Allen Art 
with yellow lines in background. Using a few contrasting colors, he Museum in January. The artist was present at a special evening viewing 
creates rhythmical patterns, often centered around an irregular shape. to discuss his work, all made during his stay at Oberlin. 


Upperclassmen on probation and all freshmen could enroll in the course last semester. 


Special 
Course 
Improves 
Reading and 


Study Skills 


By ROBERTA LEINWAND, '69 
City Editor, Oberlin Review 


Photos by A. E. Princehorn 
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MI UppPERCLASSMEN IN ACADEMIC diffi 
culties and all College freshmen are 
having the opportunity to improve 
their reading and study habits this 
year. 
After 


course in 1965-66, the College enlisted 


running a_ successful trial 
the services of Baldridge Reading Serv- 
ices, Inc., to give a course in reading 
and study skills at Oberlin last fall and 
again this spring. One hundred and 
thirty-five students completed the pro- 
gram shortly before Christmas. 

In recounting the history of reading 
courses at the College, Edward Kor- 
mondy, associate dean, stressed that 
“Good reading and study skills are a 
significant component of the success 
factor at Oberlin.” 

A remedial reading course which 
had been given under the auspices of 
the psychology department was dis- 
continued two years ago at the death 
of the supervisor. This year, Mr. Kor- 
mondy explains, “Other demands on 
the psychology department have re- 
quired us to bring in people from the 
outside.” 

The Baldridge course has been given 
at Williams, Colgate, Kenyon and 
Denison. After consulting with them, 
Oberlin decided to offer the course on 


a trial basis in the fall of 1965. Thir- 
ty-two students who were on academic 
probation or who were having difficul- 
ty in their courses enrolled. 

“The students participating made 
substantial gains,” Mr. Kormondy re- 
called. The average reading speed for 
the students before taking the course 
was 247 words per minute with 64 
comprehension. After the 
, the average performance in- 
creased to 430 words per minute with 
1 percent comprehension. 


percent 


‘© 


In the spring, the same students 
were asked to return to test their re- 
tention of the higher speed they had 
attained. Mr. Kormondy noted that 
six months after completing the course, 
the average loss among the 17 persons 
who took the retest was only 20 words 
per minute. A questionnaire revealed 
that three-fourths thought their com- 
prehension was much improved. 

Mr. Kormondy said the administra- 
tion was “favorably impressed with the 
students’ comments and progress,” and 
the Baldridge course then was offered 
last fall to every entering freshman and 
those upperclassmen on academic pro- 
bation. The $60 fee was paid directly 
to the company, and the College pro- 
vided the working space. 
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met on the third floor of 


Peters Hall in the mornings and after 


»] sses 
C asses 


noons, and each participant spent one 
hour a day, five days a week on the 
program. The classes ran with about 
eight students to a teacher, and three 
teachers worked full time with the 
course. 

Miss Linda Vogel, one of the in- 
structors, said the objectives of the 
to improve the student’s 
reading rate and to refine basic study 


“We 


course were 


aim to refine what 


skills. one 
already has,” Miss Vogel explained. 
Miss Vogel further describes the 


course as one for “the student who is 
struggling unnecessarily to get basic 
comprehension. The major obstacles to 
comprehension which the course tries 
to correct are overattentiveness to 
minor details in the material, the lack 
of concentration, and the inability to 
abstract and organize the material. 
An important aspect of the course, 
Miss Vogel stressed, is that the student 
is given very little outside work. “We 
work almost exclusively with his pa- 
pers, his bluebooks, his textbooks.” 
Some of the techniques used to im- 
prove the students’ reading include 
practice on increasing eye-span and 
peripheral vision. Students are also 
helped to eliminate vocalizing and lip 


Kalman Glantz, one of the Baldridge instructors 


Students learned to read in phrases and not to form words in the larynx while reading. Girls in 
these photos used “pacers” to force them to read faster by pushing a shutter down the page. 


reading which inhibit faster reading. 
To develop these habits the students 
practice regularly with a small machine 
called a pacer. In using his pacer, each 
student must stay a few lines ahead of 
a shutter which moves down the page 
and blocks off the lines. The machine 
can be adjusted to operate at various 
speeds. 

Miss Vogel noted that timed exer- 
cises, which pit the student against the 
clock, are effective in increasing speed 
and comprehension. “The © student 
should always time himself,” Miss Vo- 
gel emphasized, “and maintain an 
awareness of whether he’s reading in 
words or phrases.” 

The students keep a record of their 
progress during the course. At the 
end of the course, they are given an 
examination which includes reading a 
magazine article, followed by ques 
tions concerning the student’s compre- 


theme, main points, 


hension of the 
and details. 

Freshman Marta Tobey commented, 
‘The course made me conscious of how 
I read and how I can make myself read 
faster. We don’t realize that a lot of 
our reading for classes can be done in 
half the time.” 

Mr. Kalman Glantz, 


structor, explained that the students 


another in- 


probably won't maintain the peaks that 
they achieved in the course unless they 
work at it. But he think that 
any would drop to the rates they start 


Miss Vogel remarked, “We 


didn't 


ed from. 


had a good group of students a re- 
flection of the Oberlin student body.” 
The Baldridge course will be offered 
again in April to all freshmen, sopho- 
mores and juniors. “This may not be 
best for all Oberlin students,” Mr. 
Kormondy concluded, “but it seems to 
be serving a purpose. Maybe this is 
something Oberlin should be doing for 
all its students and if we get positive 
indicators in the next few years, we 
may be giving the course ourselves.” 


textbooks as 


used their own they 


minor 


Students 


learned to over-attention: to 


eliminate 


details, a common deterrent to concentration 
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THE CLASS OF 1966 


WV IS THE CLASS OF 1966 doing in its first year 

after graduation? According to October reports 
from some 979% of the class, most had already begun 
further study or employment, scattered throughout the 
world, and about 20% were already married. 

The tendency of the past 10 years to go into graduate 
study reached all-time highs in Arts and Sciences —— 81% 
men, 559% women. On the other hand, for the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the percentages dropped slightly — 71% 
men, 41% women. 

Another trend is the selection of an “interim” job prior 
to further study rather than going directly into “career 
type” positions. Increased interest in the Peace Corps, 
VISTA, and Shansi reflect this trend. 

Members of the class of 1966 can be found in 25 foreign 
countries, 34 states (including Alaska and Hawaii), and 
Washington, D. C. But half of them are in 11 city areas 
— Chicago 44, Ann Arbor 31, Boston 30, New York City 
27, Columbus 16, Oberlin 16, Philadelphia 16, Madison, 


THE DIRECTORY OF THE CLAss OF 1966, published recently, 
gives addresses, occupations, and personal news of all members of 
the class. Copies have been sent to members of the classes of 
1965, 1966 and 1967. Others may secure copies by writing to 
the Alumni Association, Wilder Hall. 


Wis., 13, Cleveland 12, Bloomington, Ind., 11, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 10. Eleven states have 10 or more — Ohio 63, 
Illinois 54, New York 50, Michigan 38, Massachusetts 37, 
Pennsylvania 28, California 27, Indiana 17, Wisconsin 15, 
Missouri 12, New Jersey 10. 

About 9% of the class is abroad — 11 are studying in 
Canada, England, France, and Holland; 18 in the Peace 
Corps (in Brazil, British Honduras, Dominican Republic, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Iran, Kenya, Malaysia, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Paraguay, Senegal, Tanzania, Tunisia; 6 teaching 
in India, Japan, Taiwan; others have found employment 
in Madagascar, Canada, Hong Kong, Holland, and Switzer- 
land; and others are living in Greece and Japan. In addi- 
tion to those abroad for the year, 16 men and 28 women 
spent the summer traveling or working in Europe, South 
America, Canada, Hong Kong, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Beginning salaries varied widely — from $3,000 to 
$6,750 — depending on type of employment and location. 
Salaries for teachers with the bachelor’s degree ranged from 
$3,500 in a private school to $6,000 in a city suburb, with 
a median of $5,100 for academic fields and $5,500 for 
music education. Salaries for those completing the M.A.T. 
degree ranged from $5,400 to $7,000. 

By November, 103 (40 men, 63 women) were married 
(15% men, 27% women, or 21% of the class). Almost 
half (20 men, 26 women) were married prior to gradua- 
tion; 37 (20 men, 37 women) were married during the 
summer or early fall. Thirty others (15 men, 15 women) 
were engaged and planned to be married within the year. 
Fifty-four are married or engaged to classmates (or former 
members of the class) ; 50 to Oberlinians from other classes; 
and 29 chose non-Oberlin mates. 
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Forty-seven (36 A.B., 11 Mus.B.) who received degrees 
in 1966 but who started with other classes have chosen 
the other class for alumni affiliation and in the future will 
be counted with another class. 


College of Arts and Sciences 


Study 


Of the 291 doing graduate study, 113 (68 men, 45 
women) are preparing for professional fields — elementary 
and secondary education 35, law 23, medicine 19, business 
administration 10, social work 6, religion 6, personnel 4, 
city planning 2, nursing 2, and 1 each in architecture, 
landscape architecture, library science, public administra- 
tion, communications, and speech therapy. 

Most of those in “academic” fields are beginning study 
for the Ph.D. degree, although a few are completing a 
second major in preparation for further study in a new 
field or are enrolled for special programs. As usual, science 
is the largest group — 62 — including psychology 17, 
chemistry 13, biology 12, mathematics 12, physics 6, 
geology 1, pre-medicine 1. Forty-seven are in the social 
sciences —- government and international relations 17, his- 
tory 15, economics 9, sociology-anthropology 6. In the 
humanities, 39 are in languages — English 16, speech and 
drama 5, German 6, classics 3, French 3, Chinese 2, Rus- 
sian 1, linguistics 1, romance languages 1, comparative 
literature 1; 23 in other humanities — art 9, music 7, 
philosophy 7. Six others are in the fields of physical 
education, American civilization, urban studies, and sec’ 
retarial study. 

Although the class has scattered to 83 colleges and uni- 
versities in all sections of the United States and seven in- 
stitutions abroad, almost half are enrolled in midwestern 
institutions, and half of those studying are in 13 institu 
tions. Michigan is the most “popular” school with 26 en- 
rolled (9 in the law school); Chicago second with 22: 


SEE 


Bachelor of Arts 
Per Cent — Men 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Study pe. 69.9 73.6 79.9 80.8 
Employed 18.3 DAES 17.9 L209 12.9 
Military Service 4.5 326 2.0 p) mel 
No Work Sought 0) 0 0) 0) 0) 
Unsettled IG ad | ) Sy pail 
No Information 3.4 ing 6.0 si 2 PH Al 

100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Men in Class 202 183 201 194 234 

Women 

Study 45.9 34.7 45.4 45.7 el 
Employed 41.8 43.3 40.1 43.9 37.3 
Military Service ) 0) 0 0 0 
No Work Sought an) lie ai, 4.6 6 
Unsettled 3.6 4.2 pee) 3.5 3.8 
No Information $2 4.8 8.5 2.3 3.2 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Women in Class 194 166 152 173 185 
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By Dorotny M. Smirn, °29 


Director, Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling 


Harvard third with 17. Other schools with five or more 
are: Ohio State 13, Northwestern 11, Wisconsin 11, Co- 
lumbia 10, Stanford 9, Indiana 8; Cornell, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Washington (St. Louis), 6 each; Oberlin, 
Western Reserve and Yale, 5 each. Ten are studying 
abroad — France 4, Canada 3, England 3. 

Financial aid for graduate and professional study varies 
widely. In the sciences, for example, there are many 
awards available and 55 (90% of those studying) have 
some type of financial aid, whereas in medicine and law 
only 5 in each field have scholarships. In all, 169 people 
are holding 189 awards — 58% of those in study. 

The increase in government-supported fellowships is 
apparent in this year’s awards — 19 NDEA (16 Title IV, 
2 Title V, 1 Research Grant), National Science Founda- 
tion (11 Traineeships, 3 Fellowships); National Institutes 
of Health (3 Fellowships, 1 Grant); National Institutes of 
Mental Health, 3 awards; National Health Sciences 2; 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 1, U.S. Public Health 
Service 3. Other awards used include 10 Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships (some who were awarded these elected to ac- 
cept other offers) and fellowships from the Ford Founda- 
tion, Danforth Foundation, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Alliance Francaise, La Verne Noyes Foundation. In addi- 
tion, 38 received scholarships and 55 assistantships from 
the institutions where they are studying. Other types of 
aid include internships (for M.A.T. programs) and field 
work (in social work and religion), dormitory counselor- 
ships, and loans. 


Employment 


Ninety-nine (30 men, 69 women) are employed. Seven 
teen of these are in the Peace Corps and six in VISTA. 
Twenty-one (5 men, 16 women) are teaching; 16 have 
jobs in business and industry (computer programmer and 
research, electrical engineer, management trainee, public 
relations assistant, stewardess, office and secretarial work) ; 


Bachelor of Music 
Per Cent — Men 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Study 65.8 68.0 68.4 738 71.0 
Employed 29.2 20.0 eal 23.8 22.6 
Military Service 0 4.0 0 0 312 
No Work Sought 0 0 0 0) 0 
Unsettled 0 8.0 0 0 0 
No Information 5.0 0 10.5 2.4 522 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Men in Class 4] 25 38 42 31 

Women 

Study 41.0 54.0 60.0 57.3 41.2 
Employed 50.0 34.9 26.7 33.8 59.9 
Military Service 0 0) 0 0 0 
No Work Sought 3.0 3.2 Zi Be one) 
Unsettled 0 22 0 5.9 12 
No Information 6.0 7g | ee 1.5 9 Me} 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No. Women in Class 70 63 45 68 46 
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10 are working for federal and state government agencies 
(information analyst, personnel assistant, geographical 
names specialist, research analyst, staff assistant, bacteriolo- 
gist, Japanese foreign service); 9 in social work agencies, 
primarily as caseworkers; 4 doing science research. Other 
jobs are: coder, publishing trainee, library work, museum 
aide, music, occupational therapy, minister, photographic 
assistant, psychiatric aide, and sociology researcher. 

Five men are in military service — Navy 2, Army 2, 
Air Force 1. Only one woman reported herself as a full- 
time homemaker. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


Nineteen of the 28 who completed the M.A.T. degree in 
1966 are teaching in the United States. Two men are in 
school administration (assistant headmaster of a private 
school and as coordinator of the compensatory education 
program of a public school system). One man and one 
woman are teaching with the Peace Corps. Two men and 
two women are continuing study. 


Conservatory of Music 


The Conservatory class of 1966 shows a different pat- 
tern from the Arts and Sciences group and from the Con- 
servatory class of 1965. In 1965, 64% enrolled for grad- 
uate study, whereas only 53% are studying this year, the 
drop coming in the number of women doing advanced study 
and a corresponding increase in number of women em- 
ployed. 


Study 


Thirty-three (20 men, 13 women) are continuing pro- 
fessional study in music: piano, 8; voice, 6; organ, con- 
ducting, and music education, 3 each; 1 each in composi- 
tion, musicology, clarinet, cboe, percussion, trombone, cello, 
harp, viola, and violin. Four who received both A.B. and 
Mus.B. degrees are in graduate programs in their academic 
fields. One is completing the A.B. in German; one is in 
an M.A.T. program in geology, one in elementary educa- 
tion, and one studying for the M.A. in broadcasting. 

They are enrolled in 25 institutions in the United States 
and one in the Netherlands. 

Twenty-four (15 men, 9 women) have financial as- 
sistance — 68% of the men and 47% of the women in 
graduate study. Ten have assistantships and 5 scholarships 
from institutions; 5 hold NDEA Title IV Fellowships, 


1 Fulbright Fellowship; others have internships or loans. 


Employment 


Thirty-one (7 men, 24 women) are employed — 13 
teaching music education in elementary and secondary 
schools, 5 teaching piano privately, 1 teaching in a private 
music school; 6 hold jobs with orchestras (New Orleans, 
La.: Rotterdam, Holland;. Louisville, Ky.; Florida State 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Dr. John H. Warner Jr., ‘31, associate director 
of the Student Health Service, tapes an ankle sprain. 


Campus Problem: 


The Sprain 


Of Higher Learning 


Whee TREACHERY LURKS in 
Oberlin’s grassy flats which 
would cause 82 students to sprain 
ankles in one year? The College secre- 
tary, J. Robert Williams, wanted to 
know when he found this figure in 
Dr. Max L. Durfee’s annual report of 
the Student Health Service for 19635- 
66. Are 82 ankle sprains too many? 
Assuming one per person, the report 
would indicate that a little over three 
percent of Oberlin’s students hobbled 
around on defective underpinnings 
during the year, or about the same 
percentage as there are Volkswagens 
on the New York Thruway on a given 
summer day. 

‘Not unusual at all,” Dr. Max told 
the doubting secretary. “It’s a wonder 
to me they don't all sprain some- 
thing, the way they go careening all 
over the place on those (censored) 
motorcycles.” 

The secretary was satisfied, but Dr. 
Durfee, not one to let the whole truth 
go undisclosed, was not. The thorough 
doctor dispatched the following letter 
to colleagues at four institutions: 


Dear Doctor: 

The total of 82 ankle sprains noted 
last year on our Annual Report was 
questioned by the College secretary, 
who edits ours for inclusion in the 
President’s report to the trustees. The 


i) 
tr 


himself 


secretary allowed as how he 
never had even one sprained ankle in 
his entire active athletic career! 

If you keep track, I would appre- 
ciate having from you a statement of 
the number of sprained ankles recorded 
at your health services during 1965-66. 

Sincerely, 
Max L. Durfee, M.D. 
Director, Student Health Service 


Back came the answers, promptly 
and to the point. From J. W. Hanson, 
M.D., director of the Health Service 
at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Dear Dr. Durfee: 

Your little “day brightener” note 
regarding ankle sprains was enjoyed 
and appreciated by the staff here. 

For the benefit of the skeptical sec- 
retary, we recorded 90 ankle sprains 
on our last year’s report. 

Best wishes, etc. 
From Melbourne Murphy, assistant 
director of the Health Service, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Dear Max: 


You really did have a number of 
ankle sprains last year. Your rate per 
1,000 is about 32.5. We had a total 
of 170 for a rate per 1,000 of 6.18. 

Sincerely yours, etc. 

From Viola Startzman, M.D., di- 
rector of the Student Health Service at 
the College of Wooster: 

Dear Max: 


It was with great interest that I read 


your note. A total of 82 ankle sprains 

during the year certainly does not seem 

out of order to me. I am amazed that 
the College secretary was able to take 
the time to note such mundane items. 

What a secretary! 

We have reviewed our records for 
the 1965-66 school year and hote that 
we have experienced approximately 75 
ankle sprains during that period of time 
for a student body of 1,500. I hope 
this information will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely, etc. 

Finally, from John S. Hopping, 
M.D., medical director of the Health 
Center at Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, Ohio: 

Dear Dr. Durfee: 

This is to acknowledge your letter 
in which you express an interest in our 
student ankle sprain casualties. 

We compile an annual report with 
a breakdown of conditions treated each 
month for the period September through 
May. One category is “Sprains and 
Strains,” and the total on last year’s 
report came to 651. One can only 
draw a rough conclusion as to the 
number of ankle sprains involved with- 
in this total. We would estimate 50 
percent were ankle involvements. 

Sincerely, ete. 

This would seem to settle the mat- 
ter at Oberlin, but the still-skeptical 
secretary now wonders what treachery 
lurks on Wittenberg’s grassy knolls 
which would 325 students to 
sprain ankles in a single year. 


Cause 
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Also Noted... 


October 18, 1962 
I am applying for study at Oberlin College basically 
because I believe it offers a varied curriculum, an aca’ 
demic atmosphere conducive to the type of intellectual 
stimulation I am seeking, and the extensive facilities 
necessary to any total commitment to academic pursuits. 
A good education and interaction with intelligent 
people have always been important to me, since I was 
placed in classes for gifted children and my fifth grade 
teacher told our class “You have an obligation to society 
as well as to yourself, in return for your gift of intel- 
ligence.” 
I realize, however, that Oberlin offers more than just 
a superior academic education and will allow me crea- 
tively to synthesize the forces which have molded me in 
a direction which I hope will both contribute to and 
benefit from an Oberlin weltanschauung. 


November 15, 1963 
Dear Mom and Dad, 

Boy, do I love this place more and more each day — 
everyone is so nice and my JC’s are so helpful. In my 
letter yesterday I forgot to tell you about this wonder- 
ful introductory “soc” course I'm taking (“‘soc” 1s short 
for sociology). And the professor is so brilliant and 
friendly. In fact, we’re all going on a picnic with his 
family this Saturday. . After high school Oberlin 
seems so easy. I’m a week ahead in all my courses, and 
having my afternoons free seems so strange... . I can 
hardly wait until next week’s assembly when this pro- 
fessor is going to give a talk on “The Population Explo- 
sion: Myth or Reality?” . .. The only thing that bothers 
me is that there are no doors on the john stalls... . 


November 24, 1963 
Dear Mom and Dad, 

I guess no one could believe it and when I found out 
it was true I still couldn't believe it. Assassinations just 
sound like something that happens in South America or 
that happened to Lincoln. But the main thing was that 
it was completely different from, say, reading about a 
national event in a newspaper. It was terribly real to 
me how unreal the whole thing was. 

The campus was so quiet; it’s very strange to see an 
entire institution suffer a tragedy. I went to Finney 
Chapel. Carr was there and I thought he was crying 
and I felt very moved. I remember when you told me 
about the day FDR died and how everyone felt a per: 
sonal loss. I really felt that way and the thing I kept 
thinking was how young Kennedy was. Everyone here 
has felt so grieved that there is a very touching kind of 
unity about it — everyone feeling the same way. _ 

It looks like things are going to be closed down for 
quite a while so Ill try to get home early for Thanks- 
giving vacation. 

December 5, 1964 
Dear Sharon, 
I know I haven't written for a long time and feel 
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(Reprinted from the Oberlin Review) 


very guilty about it. It’s just that I've got so much 
work and I’m really behind so when I sit down to write 
I'm too tired to be witty or even scatalogical, and you 
know I hate letters and would much rather just talk to 
you. It just seems hard to keep up old contacts and I 
think I’m like a tree that has been transplanted and 
can't keep two environments going at once. What I 
mean is that I guess I still love you but circumstances — 
distance and things — get in the way and make it hard 
to keep the same feelings going strong. So I think we 
ought to have a talk when I get back Christmas vaca- 
tion. I don’t know if our vacations coincide but [Il cali 
as soon as I get in. 

Meanwhile, living in this town is like starring in “No 
Exit.” There’s what they call the “historic elm” here 
which was planted or something by the founders of this 
place who were, by the way, real men of God, which 
says something about the social situation. Anyway, the 
elm is dying and looks all scraggly and like the final 
frame in one of those Smoky the Bear pictures after 
the forest fire. I think it’s trying to tell us something 
about the transplanting business I was talking about... . 


March 7, 1965 
First, I wish to transfer to New York University 
since I find the geographical location of Oberlin very 
stifling in many ways. This is why I would like to go 
to a city school, where there is a community which is 
larger and more diverse than the Oberlin community. . . . 
Second, I find it very difficult to relate the intense 
academic life at Oberlin to the “real world” .. . Finally, 
I am unable to find the resources here for my major 
field of interest, Oriental-Turkish studies (especially 
the study of early Kuban tombs in Anatolia). If ac- 
cepted by your school... . 


February 19, 1966 
Irv — 

I've been so depressed tonight I felt I had to write to 
someone instead of just sitting here thinking. I don’t 
know what it is, but I just haven't felt like doing any- 
thing lately, at least doing it as if I really cared how it 
came out. I’m too old for this kind of stuff, but I’m just 
beginning to wonder why I ever thought I should come 
to a school like this in the first place, or why study for 
four years when . . . I don’t know, I don't really know 
what I mean. I think maybe I should take a few years 
off after graduation, kind of feel my way around, work 
on a project Overseas or something, get away from this 
straight academic stuff all the time — have you ever 
tried “pot”? 

October 18, 1966 

[ am applying for study in American studies at Har- 
vard University because I believe it offers a varied cur- 
riculum, an academic atmosphere conducive. . . . 

Richard Berkman, °67 
Judith McBride, °67 


Fred Silverman, °67 


Sipe HALL, Cleveland’s music 
center, has been much on the minds 
of the four Oberlin alumnae pictured 
on its steps. They've been taking steps 
of their own ever since last summer 
to make sure it’s filled to capacity at 
3:30 p.m. Sunday, March 19, when 
the Oberlin Orchestra and the Oberlin 
College Choir will present a special 
100th Anniversary concert. 


The alumnae in the picture are 
(from left) Mrs. Ralph L. Hodge 


(Grace Carr, “41), Mrs. George F. 
Dalton III (Martha Mayfield, °41), 
Mrs. Walter K. Bailey (Marion Clark, 
24), and Mrs. William C. Nugent 
(Grace Chap, *42). All are members 
of the Cleveland Oberlin Women’s 
Club which sponsors an Oberlin con- 
cert once every five years to raise funds 
for the club’s scholarship program. 

Mrs. Hodge is president of the club, 
Mrs. Nugent is chairman of the ways 
and means committee and general 
chairman of this year’s concert com- 
mittee. Mrs. Dalton, a trustee of the 
College, is chairman of the committee 
obtaining sponsors and patrons for the 
concert, and Mrs. Bailey, chairman of 
the 1962 concert, is honorary co-chair- 
man this year. 

Though fund-raising is the major 
consideration in putting on the concert, 
the Cleveland Oberlin Women’s Club 
has several other goals. They’ve found 
on previous occasions that residents of 
Cleveland appreciate an opportunity to 
hear fine music and have come to 
recognize the Oberlin College Choir, 


24 


Cleveland Women 


Sponsor 


A Concert 


directed by Robert Fountain, and the 
Oberlin Orchestra, Robert Baustian 
conducting, for their general excellence. 
Also, the concert offers an opportunity 
for Oberlin alumni in northern Ohio 
to hear the choir and orchestra in an 
off-campus appearance. Many of the 
Club’s 250 members also find that it’s 


fun to work together on a big “project.” 


The accent, of course, is on work, 
even if you're an “honorary” co-chair- 
man like Walter Blodgett, °32, curator 
of musical arts at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, who has helped with the 
arrangements not only for this concert 
but also for previous concerts. The 
other honorary Mrs. 
Bailey, has worked right along with 
Mrs. Nugent to provide the continuity 
1962 and the 


co-chairman, 
concert 


between the 


Photographs by 
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Mrs. George Andrews (left) 
and Mrs. Allison LePontois, 


both ‘21, demonstrate a 
successful ticket selling 
approach. 


upcoming one. 

Plans for the 1967 concert began 
last June when the date was selected 
and Severance Hall was reserved. Mo- 
mentum has been picking up ever since. 

Mrs. Dalton and her committee 
found sponsors who helped underwrite 
the concert’s expenses by making con- 
tributions of $100 or more. This same 
committee was busy, too, selling tickets 
to “patron” purchasers of 10 or more 
seats each. 

Especially useful in keeping things 
rolling has been the communications or 
telephone committee, headed by Mrs. 
Allison Le Pontois (Helen Williams, 
21). This committee, by far the larg- 
est in the club, handles follow-up on 
all of the details from person-to-person 
ticket sales to making sure that com- 
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Steering committee for the Concert includes members of the concert committee as well as members 
of the club’s board. From left, seated: Mrs. LePontois, communications chairman; Mrs. Jack Bough- 
ton, ‘39, tickets; Mrs. Arthur J. Olson, ‘23, secretary; Mrs. William Nugent, ‘42, ways and means 
and concert chairman; Mrs. Melvin Young, ‘35. Standing: Mrs. John R. Lovett, ‘41; Mrs. Andrews; 
Miss Louise Darst, ‘18, treasurer; Mrs. Sheldon Miller, ‘60; Mrs. William Hutchison, ‘38, scholar- 
ship; Miss Alice Cotabish, ‘34, ticket assistant, and Miss Edwina Jones, ‘17, second vice president. 


mittee members the 
numerous necessary meetings. 

Mrs. Jack Boughton (Betty Walzer, 
39) is ticket chairman, assisted by 
Alice Cotabish, *34. This committee 
has been responsible for getting tickets 
(at $3.50, $2.50 and $1.50) into the 
hands of alumni and of fine 
music who wish to purchase them prior 


to the day of the concert. 


are present at 


lovers 


Additional members of the steering 
committee for the concert include Mrs. 
William Hutchison (Jan Brown, °38), 
scholarship chairman; Mrs. Arthur J. 
Olson (Yetive Carlson, °23), secretary 
of the club; Louise Darst, °18, trea- 
surer of the club; Edwina Jones, ‘17, 
second vice president, Mrs. John R. 
Lovett (Lois Kich, 41), Mrs. Melvin 
Young (Bernice Harte, °35), and Mrs. 
Sheldon Miller (Sarah Johnston, *60). 

The publicity committee, headed by 
Florence Mustric, °61, has sent adver- 
tising and feature stories to newspapers 
and fine arts magazines, notices to 
libraries, colleges and 
churches, music clubs, and radio and 
TV stations, and has distributed pos- 
ters and handbills. 


On the campus, arranging the con’ 
cert has been an all-College effort with 
musicians and their directors cooperat- 
ing to keep March 19 free for spend- 
ing the day in Cleveland to rehearse 
and give the concert. Saga has made 
arrangements with Western Reserve 
University for feeding the students, 
and the Public Relations Department 
has helped the publicity committee, has 
provided posters and handbills, and has 


universities, 
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assisted in the preparation of a mailing 
piece sent to alumni and friends in the 
Greater Cleveland area. 

Though the concerts are the major 
source of the club’s scholarship funds, 
members annually take part in a rum- 
mage sale during the month of March 
at the Garret Shop in Cleveland. Other 
scholarship funds come from donations 
over and above membership dues. 

The scholarships total $3,000 an- 
nually and are awarded to girls from 
the Greater Cleveland 
students using the scholarships are 
Danette DiBiasio, a junior in the Col- 
lege and daughter of Spartoco and 
Antoinette Zanolli DiBiasio, both °40; 
Karen Keserich, a sophomore in the 
College; Carol Yorkievitz, a freshman 
in the College, and Linda Brenner, a 
freshman in the Conservatory who took 
part in the Lake Erie Opera Theater's 
production last fall. 


area. Present 


All in all, the scholarship program 
and arranging of the concerts is the 
most energetic of the many successful 
fund-raising ventures 
Oberlin alumni clubs. 


sponsored — by 
It benefits the 


In photo at left, Mrs. George F. Dalton III (center), ‘41, discusses concert arrangements with honor- 
ary co-chairmen Walter Blodgett, ‘32, and Mrs. Walter K. Bailey, ‘24. At right, Mrs. Nugent (right) 
studies Severance Hall’s seating chart with Mrs. Bailey. 
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Nugent 


Ralph L 


checks the 
Florence Mustric (left), GoW he 


with 


seating chart 
publicity chairman, 


Hodge, ‘41, club president 


College, the Alumni Association, the 
Cleveland community, the winners of 
scholarships and the club itself in mak- 
ing it a closely-knit, able group. 
Alumni interested in attending the 
March 19 concert (on Palm Sunday) 
at Severance Hall should write to Mrs. 
Jack Boughton, 2683 Northview Road, 
Rocky River, Ohio 44116, or to the 
Wilder Hall, 


interested in 


Association, 
Ohio. Clubs 


similar scholarship and Or 


Alumni 
Oberlin, 
sponsoring 


should consult 
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the director ol the Alumni Association 


programs 
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Oberlin 
Victory 
(oes to Sea 
Again 


A 22-YEAR-OLD VETERAN of World 
War II and the Korean Cam 
paign, the S.S. Oberlin Victory, has 
been taken out of mothballs again and 
is helping the Navy’s Military Sea 
Transport Service carry military equip- 
ment and supplies to Vietnam. 

The AP-2 class vessel, built by Per- 
manente Metals Corp., California, and 
commissioned in March 1945, is part 
of the National Defense Reserve Fleet 
owned by the Maritime Administration 
(Department of Commerce). Such 
ships are kept in a readiness status for 
use when needed to prevent shortages 
of shipping capacity caused by military 
or commercial demand. 

This time the demand is military 
and the ship which was named for 
Oberlin College reactivated at 
Beaumont, Texas, and resumed active 
service last September. 

When the S.S. Oberlin Victory was 
built, College trustees gave her a li- 
brary and put her on the mailing list 
for alumni publications and the Hi-O- 
Hi. The late President Wilkins car- 
ried on a regular correspondence with 
T. E. Bryant, the ship's master until 
1946. reports on 
the ship’s whereabouts from time to 
time until 1949. 

The Oberlin Alumni Magazine print- 


ed photos of the ship and letters con 


Was 


Oberlinians sent in 


cerning her and once received an award 
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rae, 
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The S.S. Oberlin Victory as she returned to active service. 


from the American Alumni Council 
for its continuing interest in keeping 
track of the vessel. However, news of 
her reactivation is the first definite in- 
formation received about the ship since 
Jan. 31, 1949, when news reports from 
New Orleans told of tugs removing 
her from a sandbar in the Mississippi 
River where she had been stranded 
during a storm. 

After her commissioning in 1945, 
the Oberlin Victory set off for the 
forward area with a cargo of ammu- 
nition, but was diverted to Okinawa. 
World War II meanwhile drew to a 
close and the ship was diverted to 
Eniwetok, where it rode at anchor un- 
til the occupation of Japan got under- 
way. She finally hauled her danger- 
ous cargo back to San Francisco and 
was turned over to the Matson Line. 

V. C. Morris, °43, then a yeoman, 
first class, in the Navy, boarded the 
vessel while on liberty in San Fran- 
cisco, met her captain and crew, and 
reported the occasion in the March 


1946 issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 
From March until December of 


1948 the Oberlin Victory was in com’ 
of Capt. H. J. Nielsen and 
operated under charter of the Matson 
Navigation Co. Then the ship chang’ 
ed hands and Oberlin temporarily lost 


mand 


track of her. 


In July 1948, Amy F. Webster, °16, 
saw the ship in Chesapeake Bay. Four 
months later A. C. Peacock, father of 
Patricia Peacock, 50, now Mrs. George 
H. Blackburn, talked to Capt. 
Blanchard, then master of the ship, at 
Port Allen, Kauai, Hawaii, as she 
loaded sugar for delivery in New York. 

The ship then was operated by the 
Isthmian Steamship Co. and was en- 
gaged in hauling cargoes between East 
Coast, Gulf and Hawaiian ports 

Ella C. Parmenter, °15, recently-re- 
tired assistant editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine and then director of 
the Oberlin College Publicity Bureau, 
wrote to Capt. Blanchard and received 
two letters from him. In one, he told 
of a trip from Puget Sound to Liver: 
pool via the Panama Canal in which 
« storm wrinkled the vessel’s plates. 
The other told of a trip around the 
world and said the ship had been 
turned over to the Maritime Commis: 
sion on Jan. 3, 1949. 

Shortly afterward came the report 
of the Mississippi grounding. At that 
time, the States Marine Steamship Co. 
was operating the vessel. 

A recent letter from the Maritime 
Administration to President Carr said 
that the ship had “served our military 
needs” during the Korean campaign 
“is now answering its country’s 


> > 
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Letters 


Liked Poet’s Letter 

When I read Alberta Turner's December 
letter comparing her treatment of a poetic 
idea with a 19th century treatment, I realiz- 
ed what good use I could make of the com- 
parison in a high school literature class. 
The trouble is, I have discarded my June 
1966 issue which carried Mrs. 
original poem. 

ELIZABETH HULL COLMAN, °38 

Wheaton, IIl. 


Turner's 


Didnt 

When Mrs. Turner undertook the defense 
of modern poetry she became its chief ac 
cuser: showing it with its pretensions strip- 
ped, its conceit apparent. If indeed it has 
broughc about a situation where Tennyson 
and Longfellow would be muted, it has 
much to answer for. When obscurity be’ 
comes a goal and clarity to be eschewed, 
when cleverness becomes obsessive and beau- 
ty naivete, poetry is dead. 

“The contemporary reader likes to dis- 
cover meaning for himself,’ Mrs. Turner 
declares. In literate homes, I still find Ten- 
nyson and Frost (I wonder how he got 
published!) on the shelves, shouldering out 
the modern obscurantists. Has Mrs. Turner 
polled booksellers to learn what poetry 
people still ask for and buy, day after day? 


If poetry loses contact with a substantial 
portion of its potential audience, it becomes 
worthless to them. If that leaves it only a 
little group of practicing defenders, writing 
chiefly for each other and not for the 
world without, let it beware that it does not 
become deceived by the pleasant glow with- 
in this mutual admiration society, while the 
world gives up, and poetry dies. Meanwhile, 
while we wait for the rebirth of poetry, we 
read the old masters who are republished 
year after year after year. 

SVEN S. DUNCAN, 736 
Washington, D. C. 


» EDITOR'S NOTE: Readers who have 
discarded their June 1966 issues and wish to 
go back to the beginning of this discussion 
may obtain back copies by writing to the 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Wilder Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, while the supply 
lasts. There is no charge for this service. 


Maturity Cum Laude 
Being the chief New York Central offi- 


cial in the Elyria area, and also being direct- 
ly involved in an unfortunate situation that 
recently involved a group of Oberlin stu- 
dents, I would like to convey my admira- 
tion and respect to Oberlin College and, if 
the group I met is an example of the Col- 
lege's product, to the student body. 

On Saturday, Dec. 17, our train No. 28 
failed to stop at Elyria to pick up eight 
students en route to Albany and beyond. 
I was informed of the situation at 1 a. m. 


and came to the depot to help them in any 
way possible but primarily to get them in 
out of the weather. 

The spokesman for the group, Karl Niel- 
sen, 67, of Canaan, N. Y., did an excellent 
job of assisting me in answering questions 
and setting the other students at ease. 
Missing the train was truly unfortunate; 
but it was most gratifying to me to witness 
how maturely these students handled them- 
selves. 

The mistake was made by the Central; 
but through this mistake, I personally gained 
a tremendous amount of respect for Oberlin 
Collegé in general and Mr. Nielsen and the 
seven other students in particular. 

Max BIEDERMAN 

Trainmaster 

New York Central System 
Elyria, Ohio 


Educational Needs 


I was very glad to read Mr. Charles J. 
Krister's January letter on Educational 
Policy. We are actually in agreement in 
substance. 

1. The Oberlin process has produced 
many active, quiet, sensitive, intellectual, 
objective and subjective people. 

2. The many valuable aspects of this 
process should be preserved and fostered. 

3. Continuities and patterns should be 
thoroughly examined. 

We differ in our expectation of what 
such examination will produce and in our 
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The famous Japanese violin teacher will work with American 
children prepared by two of his assistants — Eiko Suzuki and 
Kazuko Numanami — who are special students in the Con- 
servatory. He will teach students of different ages and levels, 
from 3-year-olds to college students and professionals. Some 
of the Oberlin community children have had as much as four 
years of study with Suzuki-trained Japanese teachers. 


SHINICHI SUZUKI 
WORKSHOP 
FOR TEACHERS 


This Workshop provides a unique opportunity for Mr. Suzuki 
to demonstrate, with his own students and with Americans 
trained by his graduates, his Talent Education program and 
ideas for the benefit of string teachers. Some private lessons 
will be scheduled as time permits. 


For Full Term (2 weeks) ......... $ 50.00 
ForeO nes VVeEK teen ee $ 30.00 


Dormitory accommodations are available at reasonable rates. 


Workshop Fees: 


JUNE 19 - JULY 1, 1967 


Advance registration should be made for all of Mr. Suzuki's 
term or for any one-week period. 


CLIFFORD COOK 
Professor of String Instruments & Music Education 


THE OBERLIN COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


| A FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND REGISTRATION WRITE: 
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awareness of the campus political situation. 
After an admittedly brief 3-year study, 
my temporary conclusion is that certain 
educational needs are not being fulfilled 
for many (not all) students. I will there- 
fore attempt to comply with Mr. Krister’s 
request for a list of “basic educational 
principles which are not being satisfied by 
the present program” as I partially did at 
the Alumni dinner 

1. A student should be taught to think 
creatively rather than through automatic 
response patterns. 

2. A student should have intimate con- 
tact with at least one professor during his 
four years at Oberlin. 

3. Academic experience should be inte- 
grated with practical relevance to life. 

4. The curriculum should be sufficiently 
flexible to fulfill each individual’s need to 
respond to life. 

I venture to guess that Mr. Krister would 
probably agree with the desirability of these 
goals. The difficulty is that they must be 
cbtained in a particular community through 
a particular process. 

Oberlin has a long tradition of “faculty 
rule.” One of the less desirable results of 
this system (there are many excellent re- 
sults) is a lack of external perspective on 
the academic program. There are, however, 
many faculty members who are keenly aware 
of this weakness and seek to inject new 
lines of thought. The acceptance of the 
credit-no-credit system is a case in point. 

Both President Carr and several members 
of the Board of Trustees have informed me 
of their awareness of this tendency to cling 
to old forms also. Faculty rule, however, is 
a jealous mistress and their concern has been 
rebuffed. Students have therefore approach- 
ed the problem from a new angle. Last year 
during the debate on the new constitution, 
we sought to place two students on the 
Faculty Committee on Educational Plans 
and Policy. We were unsuccessful. We 
therefore continue to nibble around the 
edges of the system as best we can. The 
special Trustee-established faculty committee 
to review the educational program provides 
some hope this year. 

We students are pursuing a new tactic 
this year. We are in the process of creating 
committees of majors and honor students 
(juniors and seniors) in each department. 
These students will give detailed examina- 
tion to the “basic educational principles” 
used in each department as well as their 
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Symphony; Houston, Texas; Honciulu, Hawaii); one man 
(with a Ford Foundation grant) is a resident composer for 
a high school; one woman teaching in a special program 
for the culturally deprived. Four are in “non-music” post- 
tions. One man is in Army service; one woman a full-time 


homemaker. 


School of Theology 


Since the Graduate School of Theology was merging 
with Vanderbilt University a number of students who had 
been enrolled for part-time study increased their programs 
Forty-eight received 1966 


to complete degrees in 1966. 
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practical application. The committees will 
seek to perpetuate the valuable continuities 
and create new patterns where they find 
needs have changed. Any plans which 
emerge would hopefully be discussed and 
possibly adopted by the department faculty. 

Thus we come down from the grandiose 
to the small changes which might be pos: 
sible. We continue on the SEPPC to work 
slowly toward changes transcending the 
department boundaries. 


I hope that this modus operandi does not 
sound dogmatic. We pretend to have no 
final answers. We lay claim to only a few 
suggestions and a willingness to experiment 
where we feel the current system is found 
lacking. I hope that Mr. Krister and all 
other members of the community continue 
their interest and provide constructive sug: 
fvestions. 

ROBERT TUCHMANN, ‘67 
Oberlin, Ohio 


MARCH CALENDAR 


2 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 2... sors seesssecccseuseease NOON 
Gabriel Vahanian, associate professor 
of religion, Syracuse University 
3 Friday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Series A ...... 8:00 p.m. 
Cleveland Orchestra, 
Sixten Ehriing, conductor 
WRESTLING, Ohio Conference at 
Muskingum 
4 Saturday 
FENCING, Cleveland State 
WRESTLING, Ohio Conference at 
Muskingum 
HOCKEY, Dayton 
SWIMMING, OAC at Wesleyan 
5 Sunday 
STUDENT WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 4:30 p.m. 
6 Monday 
AUDUBON SCREEN TOUR ..... 7:30 p.m. 
7 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITAL 8:00 p.m. 


Wilbur Price, piano 


8 Wednesday 
ACs a 8:30 p.m. 


“Measure for Measure’’ 
NEW YORK RECITAL, Tewn Hall 


Oberlin Baroque Ensemb'‘e 


9 Thursday 


ASSEMBLY ............. Z sa sk aes Noon 
Richard Wiibur, professor of English, 

Wesieyan University 

ODA RES Bie ia thnencek sates ea, 8:30 p.m. 


10 Friday 


OBERLIN STRING QUARTET ........... 
David Montagu, violin; 

David Cerone, violin; 

William Berman, viola; 

George Neikrug, violoncello. 


11 Saturday 
SPRING HOMECOMING 


ODAL = s2s—. Pe OS OL ps IDs 
16 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY «* s5cceeee co eer Noon 


Isaac Bashevis Singer, Yiddish novelist 


OBERLIN WOODWIND QUINTET 8:30 p.m. 


17 Friday 
OBERLIN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 8:30 p.m. 


Robert Baustian, conductor 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEETING 
MODERN DANCE RECITAL ...... 8:30 p.m. 


18 Saturday 
MODERN DANCE RECITAL ................ 8:30 p.m. 


19 Sunday 
CLEVELAND GON CERT 2scs-. ones Ss a0 prime 


Severance Hall 
Ober‘in Orchestra and 
Oberlin College Choir 


21 Tuesday 
ARTIST: RECTAL, ceties Avs ae 8:00 p.m. 


Mstislav Rostropovich, violoncello 
NEW YORK RECITAL, Town Hall 
Oberlin College Choir, 

Robert Fountain, conductor 


tv 
re 


Wednesday 


ASSEMBLY 
Genn A. Olds, executive dean for 
international studies, State University 
of New York 


24 Friday 


SPRING VACATION BEGINS ........... 4:30 p.m. 


For further information and reservations call or write: 


The Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


degrees in theology. Of the 24 with B.D. degrees, 18 are 
in the parish ministry. The others are in social work, col- 
lege personnel, elementary teaching, college teaching in 
speech and theatre, and business. The six M.R.E. recip- 
ients are holding church positions in religious education or 


are busy with homemaking and volunteer church activities. 


Those receiving the M.A. degree are continuing for the 
B. D. degree in religious education, probation work, jour- 
nalism, teaching, and vocational rehabilitation counselling. 
Ten of the recipients of S.T.M. degrees are continuing 
positions as ministers in Ohio, Connecticut, and Nebraska; 
one man is administrator of a retirement home in Michigan. 
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YEOMAN SPORTS 


Mi Except FoR A 20-7 victory over 
Case in fencing, the weekend of Feb. 
17-18 would have been a completely 
“lost” one for Oberlin’s five varsity 
teams in contrast to last Dec. 10 when 
all five were victorious. 

The swimming team’s 60-44 defeat 
at Kenyon shattered Yeoman hopes 
for an undefeated season. The 83-57 
basketball loss to Hiram was the sea- 
son's fifth straight. A 4-2 hockey set- 
back by Bowling Green dropped the 
Crimson icers into a tie for first place 
in the Midwest College Hockey Asso- 
ciation. The wrestlers’ 
against Wooster kept 
clinching a .500 season. 

With just one weekend to go before 
the Ohio Conference meets and play- 


22-19 reverse 


them from 


Jarvis Galloway 


offs, the Yeoman winter sports squads 
had compiled a record of 32 victories 
against 24 defeats. 


Swimming 
Leading them all were Coach Ralph 
Bibler’s tankers who scored seven 


straight victories in dual meets prior 
to the loss against Kenyon. The Yeo- 
men won half of the 12 events in the 
Kenyon meet, but the Lords greater 
depth enabled them to capture both 
relays and a majority of second and 
third place points. 

Steve Stitt, 68, set a new Kenyon 
pool record of 1:50.9 in the 200-yard 
freestyle. Freshman Richard Lehmann 
set a new Oberlin varsity mark of 
2:15.8 in the 200-yard back stroke. 
Mike Jarvis, °69, placed first in the 
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200 butterfly, 500 freestyle and 1000 
freestyle. Walt Galloway, 69, son of 
Gordon and Mary H. Gethmann Gal- 
loway, both °43, won the 50-yard 
freestyle. 

Previously the Yeomen had defeat- 
ed Allegheny 70-34, Hiram 70-32, and 
Ohio Wesleyan 59-45. Other main- 
stays of this year’s team have been Co- 
captains Tim Cross and George Lil- 
lich Jr., son of the Conservatory’s 
emeritus professor of music theory; Al 
Firestone, 69; and Bill Krissoff, °68. 


Basketball 


A 99-47 triumph over Allegheny 
and a 60-56 win over Cleveland State 
gave the Crimson cagers a total of 
eight victories against five setbacks by 


Stitt Capt. Cross 

the end of January. February, how- 
ever, was a winless month going into 
the final contest with favored Kenyon. 

The Yeomen’s maximum score was 
62 points against Wooster’s 75. They 
scored 60 against Ohio Conference 
leader Wittenberg’s 67, lost 59-75 to 
second-place Baldwin-Wallace, 54-62 
to Mt. Union, and 57-83 to Hiram. 
The Wooster and Mt. Union 
were minor upsets. 

Mike Clement, °68, son of Dr. Ken- 
neth W. Clement, °42, was the lead- 
ing scorer with an average of 18.2 
per game. His season’s high was 30 
points against Baldwin-Wallace. Ted 
Koch, °67, was averaging 14 and Cap 
tain Tom Graham 11.6. Mark Jaffee, 
67, was averaging 8.3 per game and 
Tom 67, had 5.4. Seniors 


losses 


Dewey, 


Dickinson and 


Chuck Bart 


were effective replacements. 


Isenberg 
Promis 
ing sophomores are Walter Eades, Bob 
Johnson and Roland Cardwell. 


Hockey 

The loss to Bowling Green was the 
fourth in 11 contests for Coach Joe 
Horn’s pucksters and their first in 
MCHA competition. Bowling Green 
had previously defeated the Yeomen 
3-9 in a non-league game. The Crim- 
son skaters downed Ohio Wesleyan 
11-0, Denison 7-1 and Kenyon 15-3 
after losing 3-4 to Western Michigan. 

In the Kenyon game, Dave Gullick, 
69, son of Elizabeth Merrill Gulick, 
“40, scored six goals and an assist. 


Wrestling 

The loss to Wooster gave Coach 
Joe Gurtis’ grapplers a season’s record 
of four victories and five defeats, and 
a meet with Akron remained for a 
chance to wind up with .500. It was 
the first time in three years that a 
Yeoman wrestling team had chalked 
up more than two victories and could 


Photos by A. E. Princehorn 


Coach Bibler 


Capt. Lillich 


be the first time in four years not to 
have a losing season. 

A 23-18 win over Baldwin-Wallace 
was the high spot of the season. The 
team defeated Kenyon 29-18 and lost 
to Muskingum 9-30. Tom Ilgen, 68, 
won seven matches, lost one and tied 
one for the team’s best individual rec- 
ord. Jack Albert, “69, had a 7-1 record 
until he lost to Wooster’s Don Black 


in the 160-lb. division. 


Fencing 
Coach Ferenc Zoltan’s fencing team 
earned its sixth victory against four 
Case. It 
was the first match since a loss to 
Ohio State 12-15 on Jan. 21. Through 
out the season, sophomore Craig Witty 


» > 


9 


defeats with the win over 


had lost only twice in foil bouts. 
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1902 Class Reunion in June 
‘Miss Helen M. Wright, president 
132 Elm St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1905 

The offices of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., contain an oil per- 
trait of KARL GEHRKENS, who was MENC presi- 
dent in 1923. Head of the music education depart- 
ment of the Conservatory for 35 years, he now lives 


in Elk Rapids, Mich. 


1907 Class Reunion in June 


Edward T. Heald, president 
Box 483 
Canton, Ohio 44701 


FORD, died Dec. 23, 1966, at her home in Harris- 
onburg, Va. She was 84. Russell Jones, “69, is a 
grandson, 

Last summer RUTH PARMELEE made a three- 
week visit to Athens, Greece, where she had a 
reunion with graduates of American Women’s Hos- 
pitals School of Nursing and attended commencement 
at Pierce College on its new campus. 


1912 Class Reunion in June 


Miss Edna Scheid, president 
908 Wayne St. 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870 


1914 
Mr. and Mrs. LEWIS HAYES made a three-week 


tour of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland in 
September, 
1915 


After living in Buffalo for 50 years, RUTH E. 
HOUSTON has moved to Samarkand Westview Hall, 
2663 Tallant Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 93105. 


1917 Class Reunion in June 


Raymond Mosshart, president 
417 Baldwin Ave. 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 


1918 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Doolittle (DORTHA 
BAILEY) of Wallingford, Pa., had a family reunion 
in Ft. Collins, Colo., during the Christmas holidays. 
The group included their daughter and family, Don- 
ald, °45, and Betty Doolittle, °49, Peckham and six 
children, who are living in Ft. Collins during Don's 
sabbatical. On leave as head of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity’s physics department, Don is doing research 
in optics at Colorado State on an NSF grant. They 
were joined by their son, Robert F. Doolittle iy 48; 
and his wife and two children from Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. Bob is a space physicist with TRW Systems. 


Lee 

HERBERT P. LANSDALE JR., who 
1964 as general secretary for the National Council 
of the YMCA, has been appointed assistant to the 
president of Colgate Rochester Divinity School for 
the sesquicentennial year 1967. 


1920 
Mrs. Charles E. Whitby (BEULAH TYRELL) has 


been elected second vice president of the national 


retired in 


30 


board of directors of Camp Fire Girls Inc. Chair- 
man of the department of social work at Mercy 
College in Detroit, she had been a member of the 
board and is chairman of the national personnel and 
training committee for Camp Fire Girls. 


1921 

ROBERT M. BARTLETT, lecturer for Plymouth 
Plantation and editor of the Mayflower Quarterly, 
was guest speaker for the annual Compact Day 
dinner of the Maryland Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants held in Baltimore. He and his wife 
(Theresa Sue Nuckols, °*22) dressed in authentic 
Pilgrim costumes of the period for the program. 


1922 Class Reunion in June 


Karl F. Kaserman, president 
363 Washington St. E. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 


TADAO HARA, t, has a new house and is living 
at 7-5 Kuwada-cho, Ibaraki-shi, Osaka-fu, Japan. He 
is working for neighbors as an evangelist and helping 
in a girls’ school and several churches. His son, 
Tadakazu Hara, °60, t, is a pastor in Komatsu, 
Ehime-ken. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Thelin (ELIZABETH CUSH- 
MAN), long time missionaries in China and the 
Philippines, have made their retirement home in 


Hoven, S. D. Their address is RFD 1, Box 31-A. 


1923 
Rev. 

tionalist 

the First 


Fla. 


JOSEPH H. DUDLEY, retired Congrega- 
minister, is serving as interim minister at 
Congregational Church of Fort Lauderdale, 


FRANCIS S. HUTCHINS, 


‘23, will 
year as president of Berea College in Ken- 
tucky. He assumed the office in 1939, succeed- 
ing his father, the late William J. Hutchins, 


retire this 


who was professor of homiletics at Oberlin 
from 1907 until he went to Berea in 1920. 
Berea’s next president, Willis D. Weather- 


ford, dean of Carleton College, will be its 
first who is not a graduate or formerly faculty 
member from Oberlin. 


1924 


Princeton University has awarded a McCosh Fel- 
lowship, highest honor the university can confer on 
a faculty member, to HAROLD SPROUT, professor 
of geography and international relations. One of six 
professors to receive a fellowship, he will pursue an 
investigation on the international and domestic rami- 
fications and consequences of Great Britain’s chang 
ing role in international politics since the 1890s. 


1925 


DOROTHY M. BELL, president of Bradford Jun- 
ior College 1n Massachusetts, has been appointed to 
the board of trustees of White Pines College in 
New Hampshire. 


WALLACE J. ECKERT was recently featured in 
a two-page advertisement for IBM which appeared 
in prominent national magazines. He has developed 
a theory of iunar motion which predicts the path of 
the moon 100 times more accurately than ever before. 
His work in this field has earned him an award 
trom the National Academy of Sciences. 


LILLIAN LOWER HAIGHT is now Mrs. 
Huyser and lives in Detroit, Mich. 


John 


GST News Notes 


By GERTRUDE F. JAcos, °29 

During the Ohio Pastors Convocation 
in Columbus in January more than 20 
alumni heard the Rev. Richard M. 
Mapes, associate professor of practical 
theology and director of field education 
at Vanderbilt, speak of opportunities 
and developments in the merged situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mapes had met with the Oberlin 
students completing their theological 
studies in Christian Theological Sem- 
inary in Indianapolis while attending 
professional meetings there. 

* * * 

Three dozen GST alumni gathered 
Feb. 13 at Bethany United Church of 
Christ in Cuyahoga Falls, where Rev. 
Donald L. Powers is minister, for an 
all-day meeting for continuing theologi- 
cal education. Professors James Glasse 
and Egon Gerdes from Vanderbilt gave 
four lectures and led discussion. Future 
meetings have been suggested for June 
12 in Oberlin; Oct. 2 in Canton for 
alumni from northeastern Ohio; Oct. 3 
in Detroit for alumni in Michigan, and 
Oct. 4 in Lima for alumni in western 
Ohio and eastern Indiana. Details will 
be worked out and information sent to 
alumni. 

* ok 

After a period of hospitalization in 
Baltimore, the Rev. Dr. John T. Mid 
daugh, BD’44, father of O.C. senior, 
David A., has been recuperating in 
Bermuda. 

a 

Emeritus Professor and Mrs. Clarence 
Hamilton entertained Prof. and Mrs. 
Herbert G. May at their home Feb. 10 
to welcome the Mays home from six 
months’ sabbatical abroad. Others at- 
tending were Mrs. Robert E. Brown, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Kepler, Mrs. George P. 
Michaelides, Miss Emma Frank, Prof. 
and Mrs. Louis DeGrazia, Prof. and 
Mrs. Marlin Butts, and Prof. and Mrs. 
L. A. Owen. Dr. May showed slides 
taken in the Holy Land and Greece. 
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1926 

FRANK T. DEVYVER has been elected to the 
board of trustees of Watts Hospital in Durham, N. C. 
He is vice provost and professor of 
Duke University. 

J. LARSEN (LARS) WAGNER, Baldwin-Wallace 
baseball coach, received a 25-year award from the 
American Association of College Baseball Coaches at 
the NCAA convention held in Houston in January. 


economics at 


1927 Class Reunion in June 


Edwin A. Wilson, president 
653 Deerpath Dr. 
Deerfield, Ill. 60015 


1928 


Dr. CHANDLER McC. BROOKS, professor and 
chairman of the department of physiology for the 
Downstate Medical Center of the State University 
of New York in Brooklyn, has been appointed dean 
of the center's new School of Graduate Studies in 
the basic medical sciences. 

DARYL D. DAYTON, cultural 
American Embassy in Athens, Greece, since 1959, 
has been named chief of the music division and 
music adviser to United States Information Agency 
in Washington. He will be responsible for the pro- 
motion of American music in over 100 countries 
abroad and will also serve on the National Music 
Council, the music committee for UNESCO and the 
music panel for the Department of State. He and 
his wife (MARGARET WOOD) planned to be back 
in Washington in February. 

LOUIS J. KOLOPUS, secretary-treasurer of the 
Northern Ohio Officials Association, recently cele- 
brated his 20th year as an Ohio Conference football 
official. Lou is also director of grade school athletics 
and a physical education supervisor at Elyria ele- 
mentary schools. 

JAMES R. ROOD is judge of the 42nd judicial 
district circuit court in Midland County, Michigan. 


1929 


Gail B. Fischer and Edward W. Hubbard, son of 
Mrs. Deane O. Hubbard (JULIA HOPKINS), were 
married Nov. 26, 1966, in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

OWEN T. JONES has been named director of 
the Agency for International Development mission to 
the United Arab Republic. In Cairo he will also 
serve as head of the U. S. Embassy’s economic eec- 
tion. 


1930 


BERNARD L. GLADIEUX has left the firm of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton to become a partner in the 
firm of Knight & Gladieux, management consultants, 
in New York City. 

Mrs. Walter Taylor (MARGARET PALMER) 
was the author last September of an International 
Journal of Religious Education article about the 
symbolic movement processional presented in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Athens, Ohio. A 
teacher and performer of creative dramatic move- 
ment for religious services, she is editor of the 
Sacred Dance Guild Newsletter. 


1931 
Dr. and Mrs. William L. Nute Jr. 


attache to the 


(MARY C. 


RETIREES NOTE 
Many alumni have _ inquired 
whether apartments still are avail- 
able in Firelands/Oberlin. There 
are a variety of accommodations 
still available as well as a variety 
of rental plans to bring the Center 


into the financial range of most 
alumni. There is no entrance or 
founder’s fee. A 30-day lease 1s 
required. Information is available 


from Mrs, Pearl Trotter, Firelands/ 
Oberlin, 36 South Pleasant St., 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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DONALD C. GILLEY, ‘28, director of musical 
activities at the U.S. Naval Academy, recently 


was honored by the Navy League with the 
Scroll of Honor for his outstanding service to 


both the Navy and Navy League. The scroll 
cited Professor Gilley for his more than 20 
years service “. . . during which jime he has 
been instrumental in inspiring and motivating 
midshipmen toward a naval career and en- 
hancing the prestige of the Naval Academy.” 


ROGERS) have moved to New York City, where 
Bill is associate director of the Christian Medical 
Council in the division of overseas ministries for 
the National Council of Churches. Their address is 
19-G, 501 W. 123rd St. 

Earlham College in January awarded an honorary 
doctorate of laws degree to EDWIN O. REISCHAU- 
ER in appreciation of his role in developing the 
college’s non-Western studies program. 

MARY JACOB Vestermark, who received her 
Ph.D. from the University of North Carolina last 
year, has been appointed counseling psychologist and 
assistant professor of psychology at Ball State Uni- 
versity. 


1932 Class Reunion in June 


‘Donald Church, president 
407 E. Jefferson 
Grand Lodge, Mich. 48837 


DONALD R. LONGMAN has been elected a 
corporate vice president of Schering Corp. He will 
continue as general manager of the corporation's 
Schering Laboratories division, which is responsible 
for the production and distribution of all Schering 
label pharmaceuticals in the U. S. 

Mrs. LAURA A. MICK Moore’s husband, Prof. 
Franklin G. Moore, spent six weeks in New Zealand 
as a consultant to the University of Canterbury in 
Christchurch. He advised the university on courses 
and course content for a program in _ industrial 
administration to be introduced in February 1968. 


1933 

WARREN CAMERON is special counsel for the 
office of city attorney in Eugene, Ore. In his spare 
time he writes law review articles and is preparing 
a book on phases of Constitutional law, 

ARTHUR ROE, former head of the chemistry 
department at the University of North Carolina, left 
Chapel Hill in 1959 for a ‘“‘temporary’’ assignment 
in the course content improvement section of the 
National Science Foundation in Washington and has 
He is now head of the 
foundation’s International Science Activi- 
major Agency for Inter’ 
national Development to help modernize science pro- 
grams in schools of countries receiving foreign aid. 

In his position as new American consul general in 
Florence, Italy, JOSEPH C, WHEELER was busy 
following the damaging floods in the city in Novem- 


been there ever since. 
Office of 


ties witb work with the 


ber. He helped to distribute C-rations and genera- 
tors from Camp Darby in Leghorn. 


1934 
Dr. EDWARD D. 


man of the New 
York Medical College, is dean of the college of 
science at Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton. 

EDWIN H. LOMBARD had an exhibit of his 
sculptures at the Fig Tree Gallery in Fresne, Calif., 
last fall. He is a member of the speech department 
faculty at Fresno State College. 


1935 

Mrs. C. Donald Clark (EVELYN KIDDLE) is 
teaching at Geneva (Ohio) E.ementary School. 

Mr. and Mrs. WAYNE B. DENNY (CLARA 
GUERRY) are back in Grinnell, lowa, where he is 
professor of physics at Grinnell Co.lege and she 
teaches piano and voice privately. They spent Jast 
year in India, where Wayne was consultant in 
physics at institutes for teachers at the University 
of North Benga: in Si.iguri and Andhra University 
in Waltair under the U.S. AID program. Most of 
the year they were at Ahmednagar Coulege, 200 
miles east of Bombay, where he was Fulbright visiting 
lecturer in physics. Clara was organist at the college 
chapel and taught. piano. Their son, Walter, °64, 
and Marilyn Michaels, °63, were married in August 
and are in Turkey, where Walter is studying at the 
Istanbul Technical University under a Fulbright grant. 
Their younger son, John, is attending Grinnell. 


1936 

ALLEN M. BAILEY, assistant vice president in 
public relations for New York Life Insurance Co., 
Was a speaker on communications at the Southern 
industriai Editors Institute of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism held in Athens, Ga. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. JOHN HAMLIN (Frances 
Cade, °34), missionaries in China and Thailand 
since 1946, were guest speakers at Weequahic Pres- 
byterian Church in Newark, N. J. John is prin- 
cipal of Thailand Theological Seminary in Chiengmai 
and she is a librarian and teaches English and drama. 

MELVILLE J. RUGGLES, vice president and 
secretary of the Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
has been given leave of absence to serve as staff 
director of the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries created last fall by President Johnson. The 
Ruggles’ son, Douglas, is an Oberlin senior. 


1937 Class Reunion in June 


DeLAMATER, former 


department of 


chair- 
microbiology at 


Mrs. S. Douglas Polhemus, president 
(Ruth Anderson) 
Box 223 


East Northfield, Mass. 01361 


Elizabeth Ann Belding, °65, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. JOHN M. BELDING (Dorothy Sloman, 739) 
and Christopher J. Schmidt, “66, were married Dec. 
23, 1966, in Lexington, Mass. 


ROUND ROBIN RECORD 

A group of Oberlin alumni, all of 
whom lived or dined at Lauderleigh 
Hall, a women’s dormitory at 135 W. 
College St., in the year 1916-1917, 
claim to hold some sort of record 
for a round robin letter. Members of 
the classes of 1917 and 1918, they 
started the letter in 1918 and it has 
been appearing about twice a year 
ever since. The group held a reunion 
in Hancock, N. H., in the fall of 1965 
(their picture appeared on the cover 
of the February 1966 issue of the 
Alumni Magazine) and they scheduled 
a repeat performance this year at the 
Jamaica Inn, Dunedin, Fla., Feb. 16 
20. Valentine Gerrish, °17, and Fran- 
cis Gray, °17, were in charge of the 
arrangements. 


31 


Elmer W. Brown, husband of ANNA V. BROWN, 
plans to retire this year from his job as an artist at 
American Greetings Corp. in Cleveland to devote 
fuil time to painting. He painted the ‘“‘Mural for 
Freedom’ in the main dining room of the Cleveland 
City Club when he was an art teacher at Karamu. 

Mrs. JANICE RUTH Hume teaches advanced 
literature for accelerated seniors and 11th grade 
English at Frontier Central High School near Buffalo, 
N. Y. She lives at 210 West Main St., Gowanda, 
NZSY; 


1938 

Mrs. Jose Gomez-Ibanez (LYDIA F. ROSS) re- 
cently started training as a case worker in the public 
assistance program of the district office, Connecticut 
State Welfare Department, Middletown. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Linsley Gressitt (MARGARET 
KRIETE) and family returned to their home in 
Honolulu in September after a seven-month trip to 
Australia, New Guinea, Hong Kong and Japan. In 
Tokyo they attended the Pacific Science Congress, 
and in New Guinea they spent three-and-a-half 
months at Bishop Museum Field Station at Wau 
working and collecting insect specimens to send back 
to Hawaii. 

Rev. EARNEST A. SMITH, t, president of Rust 
College, Holly Springs, Miss., since 1957, has been 
named director of the department of religion and 
race, Methodist Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


1939 

Mrs. Howard Boatwright (HELENA STRASS- 
BURGER) was soprano soloist for the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra-Bel Canto chorus performance 
of Handel’s *‘Messiah’’ in December. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT MEIJER have moved to 
Fairfield, Iowa, where Bob is professor of physics at 
Parsons College. Acting chairman of the physics 
department there is Richard Nuckolls, °35. 


1940 

MARY A. ROOT, research scientist associate at 
Eli Lilly, was guest speaker at the Evansville, Ind., 
American Association of University Women meeting 
in November. Last year she was on sabbatical Jeave 
from Lilly Laboratories working at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School in London. Her tesearch at Lilly is 
concerned with diabetes. 

R. WINFIELD SMITH, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Tubercu.osis and Health Society, was 
guest speaker at the Susquehanna Valley (Pa.) Tuber- 
culosis and Health Society meeting in November. 


1941 

Bethany United Church of Christ in Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, observed the Rev. DONALD L. POW- 
ER’S, t, completion of 25 years in the ministry 
with a reception in November. He has served at 
Bethany since his ordination in 1941. 

Two major compositions of GEORGE WALKER 
have been published recently. Galaxie Music Pub- 
lishers has published his *‘Sonata No. 2 for Piano;”’ 
Associated Music Publishers published ‘‘Sonata for 
Violin and Piano,’ which was completed in Paris 
and first performed at Hartt College of Music in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1964. 


1942 Class Reunion in June 


Victor J. Stone, president 
1804 Pleasant Circle 
Urbana, Ill. 61801 


ROBERT D. BONNAR has been elected vice 
president - controller of Mid- Continent Telephone 
Corp., Elyria, Ohio. 

KENNETH W. CLEMENT of the Western Re- 
serve Medical School faculty has been named by 
New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller on the *‘New 
State Blue Ribbon Panel’’ of 10 national health ex- 
perts to make recommendations on ways to improve 
New York City public hospitals. 

KENNETH B. ROWLEY JR. of Redwood City, 
Calif., has been appointed senior west coast editor 
for Harper and Row Publishers. 

William S. Saint Jr., °66, son of WILLIAM 5S. 
SAINT and BARBARA BOOTH Saint, is serving 
with the Peaee Corps in Paraguay. 

Mrs. Carl von Doenhoff (PHYLLIS GUERNSEY) 
is teaching fourth grade at Ferry Ave. School in 
Niagara Falls and also is director of four bell choirs 
at the Riverside Presbyterian Church. Her husband 


is a senior research associate with Carborundum Co. 


Lie! 


RUSSELL N. SULLIVAN, ‘25, will retire as dean 


of the University of Illinois College of Law 
Sept. 1. Currently president of the Illinois Bar 
Association, he joined the Illinois faculty in 
1939 and became dean in 1957. He is the 
second “‘academician’’ to head the Bar asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Sullivan (Margaret Clink, ‘25), as 
wife of the president, is president of the 
Association of Wives of Illinois Lawyers. The 
Sullivans, who celebrated their 40th wedding 
anniversary last November, will move to San 
Francisco, where he has accepted a position at 
Hastings College of Law. 


1943 

WILLIAM T, FISHBACK has joined the faculty 
of Earlham College as professor of mathematics. 

RALPH S. HENRY has been elected to the board 
of governors of the Investment Co. Institute of 
Boston, Mass. He is president and a director of 
Trust Securities Corp., national underwriter of In- 
vestment Trust of Boston, of which he is a trustee. 

ALBERT REES, professor of economics and public 
affairs at Princeton and associate editor of the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, was a 
speaker at Bethany College (W. Va.) for the Relm 
1 oundation program. 

WARREN G. SCHMOLL, vocal director at Co- 
lumbia High School in Maplewood, N. J., is new 
director of the Mountain Lakes Men’s Glee Club in 
New Jersey. He also is director of the Maplewood 
Glee Club and the Verona Choral Society and is 
bass soloist and director of youth choirs at Union 
Congregational Church in Upper Montclair. 

Mr. and Mrs. BOLTON D, STRAUCH have an- 
nounced the arrival, Oct. 8, 1966, of Martha Jean, 
their six’h child and third daughter. 


1944 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, professor of theology at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, was a lecturer at 
Thiel College in December. His topic was ‘‘Death 
of God,”’ 

MILDRED JOHNSON, teacher of musical litera- 
ture and theory at Bennett College, was guest speaker 
at a meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship in Hyde 
Park, N. Y. She also plays first viola in the Hudson 
Valley Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ken Magner (JEANADELE 
SCHAEFER SHIMLER), known as ‘*Tupperware’s 
Flying Ambassadors,’ are on a radio program called 
“Off the Wing Tip,’’ in which they fly their air- 
plane around the country to interview interesting 
non-headliners. 


1945 


Mrs. Glenn Harriman (JEAN EASON), harpist 
with the Springfield, Ohio, Symphony Orchestra, was 
accompanist for Britten’s ‘‘Ceremony of Carols’’ 
presented by Grace Lutheran Church choir of 
Springfield in December. She is also harpist with 
the Columbus Symphony and the Wheeling Symphony. 

The ROBERT S. LODWICKS, t, plan to have a 


four-month furlough from their home in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in June. They will attend their son Weldon’e 
graduation from Muskingum and will be living in 
New Concord, Ohio, for their stay. Their daughter, 
Mary K., was graduated from American High School 
and is a freshman at Maryville College in Tennessee. 

‘‘New Frontiers of the American Reconstruction,”’ 
edited by Harold M. Hyman and published by the 
University of Illinois Press, contains an essay by 
AUGUST MEIER, professor of history at Roosevelt 
University, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. DONALD C. PECKHAM (Betty 
Doolittle, *49) and six children are living in Ft. 
Collins, Colo., while Don is on sabbatical leave as 
head of the physics department at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He is doing research in optics at Colorado 
State on an NSF grant. During the Christmas holi- 
days they had a family reunion in Ft. Collins with 
Betty’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Doolittle 
(Dortha Bailey, °18), and her brother and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Doolittle, °48. 

LESTER PROSS, member of the art faculty of 
Berea College (Ky.), had an exhibit of his water- 
colors at Paducah junior College in December. 

Rev. and Mrs. ROGER ROBISON, t, have moved 
to 222 Stillwater Lane, Billings, Mont. 59101, where 
he is superintendent of the Yellowstone District of 
the Methodist Church. Their son, Dave, is a junior 
at Oberlin and their daughter, Helen, a freshman; 
Jim is a high school junior, Tom is in sixth grade, 
Phil in kindergarten. 


1946 


PETER FLAWN is the author of a book, ‘‘Mineral 
Resources: Geology, Engineering, Economics, Politics 
and Law,’’ pubsished by Rand McNally & Co. Pete 
is director of the bureau of economic geology and 
professor of geology at the University of Texas. In 
January he began a three-year term as a director 
of the American Geological Institute. 

BRUCE J. PARTRIDGE, vice president for finance 
and treasurer of Johns Hopkins since 1964, has been 
named administrative vice president. He also con- 
tinues as treasurer. 

DOUGLAS PERRY, field representative for the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, was bass soloist for the New Bedford, 
Mass., Community Chorus and Orchestra presenta- 
tion of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ in December. He is 
soloist at the First Unitarian Church of New Bed- 
ford and serves as vice president of the community 
chorus. 

Mrs. Paul Runge (NANCY WILSON), member 
of the music faculty of Miami University School of 
Fine Arts, was soloist for the Schumann Concerto for 
Piano in A Minor at a Miami University Symphony 
Orchestra concert in December. 

Celliss DONOVAN SCHUMACHER was guest 
soloist with the Columbus (Ga.) Symphony Orches- 
tra in November. He teaches music at Georgia State 
College. 


1947 Class Reunion in June 


John Bassett, president 
208 Old Mill Rd. 
Fairfield, Conn. 06430 


Atlas Bolt & Screw Co. of Cleveland has promot- 
ed CHARLES H. CARRICK to sales manager. He 
and his wife (Marian Allen, °54) and daughter, 
Sally, live in Fairview Park, Ohio. 

Rev. RICHARD J. LEHMAN, t, chaplain and 
director of clinical pastoral training at Gowanda 
State Hospital in New York state, served as leader 
of a series of clergy hospital orientation sessions 
held at WCA Hospital in Jamestown, N. Y. 

MICHAEL J. POSIG has been promoted to gen- 
eral traffic manager at Thomas J. Lipton Inc. of 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. He has been with the 
company since 1961. 

A novella, ‘‘The Elbow,’ by THALIA CHER- 
ONIS Selz appeared last summer in Modern Occa- 
sions edited by Philip Rahv and published by Farrar, 
Straus € Giroux. Mrs. Selz teaches writing and 


literature courses at Columbia and the School of 
Visual Arts and lives with her two children in 
Manhattan. 


Dr, R. L. WESTERMAN, associate medical direc- 
tor for the Mead Johnson Co. and on the staff of 
Deaconess Hospital in Evansville, Ind., has been 
given the Ross award, presented annually for the 
best scientific article published in the magazine 
General Practice. The award consists of a citation, 
a plaque and a check for $1,000. Dr. Westerman 
led a discussion of the article, ‘‘Potassium Deficit: 
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Clinical Aspects,’’ at medical meetings in Denver 
and Mexico City. His wife (Phyllis Perry, '50) 
accompanied him to Mexico while grandparents Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Westerman (Charlotte Kelly, °18) 
stayed with their four children. 


1948 

JOHN S. GIBSON, director of the Lincoln Filene 
Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs at Tufts, 
was the principal speaker at the annual Heritage Day 
exercises at Plymouth, Mass. 

FRANK H. GRANDLE has opened an office of 
public accounting in Burlingame, Calif. The firm 
name is Hoffman and Grandle. 

MARY WILDER WILLIAMS and Joseph E. Green 
Jr. were married Dec. 1, 1966. Mary is assistant 
program director for anthropology at the National 
Science Foundation. She and her husband live in 
Silver Spring, Md. 

John Jolley Jr., husband of SHIRLEY KJELDSEN 
Jolley, was killed in an automobile accident on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyoming, on Dec. 
9, 1966. Shirley is teaching fourth grade in Lander, 
Wyo., where she and her children plan to remain. 

EDWARD P. SNYDER has been named director, 
office of debt analysis, for the U. S. Treasury 
Dept. He and his wife (ALICE BOSTON) and two 
children live in Falls Church, Va. 


1949 


Mrs. ANNE BELKNAP Anderson has moved to 
312 N. Segoe Road, Madison, Wis. 53705. 

After spending the fall months traveling in Italy, 
Greece and the Middle East, MARY JO CLARK is 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., studying in the University of 
Michigan program in higher education. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID C. GREENE (DALE 
McCUTCHEON) and sons, Fred, 14, and Ross, 12, 
and daughter, Jennifer, 1, are living at 1807 Mel- 
bourne Dr., McLean, Va. 22101. Dave a physicist 
with the Navy Department since 1962, has joined 
the research and technology directorate of the Naval 
Ordnance Systems Command, where he manages re- 
search and development work in underwater acoustics 
and oceanography. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Peckham (BETTY DOO- 
LITTLE) and family are living in Ft. Collins, Colo., 
while Don is on leave as head of the physics depart- 
ment at St. Lawrence University. He is doing 
research in optics at Colorado State on an NSF grant. 

MICHAEL WALLER is director of trade relations 
in the corporate public relations department of Pet 
Inc. He and his wife (Dorothy Lyman, °51) and 
three children are living in St. Louis. 

Beloit College has named EDWARD W. WARN- 
ER as its first affiliate artist. A bass-baritone, he 
lives in New York City and visits the Beloit campus 
six to eight weeks a year to present concerts and 
give lectures. 


1950 

OSCAR (OLEY) OLSON, t, and his family are 
living in Washington. Oley is a certified chaplain 
supervisor and in his Resident II research year at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

KURT SCHUSTER, instructor in stringed instru- 
ments for the Evansville, Ind., public schools, has 
been given a Gold Award of Merit by the American 
String Teachers Association. He also directs the 
All-City High School Orchestra and assists with 
music workshops in the area. 

MILTON STERN and Sally Betts were married 
July 24, 1966, in Pasadena, Calif. Milton is asso- 


NOMINEES INVITED 

Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates to be considered for 
honorary degrees to be awarded at 
Commencement, June 1968. Nomi- 
nations should be submitted to the 
Office of the President, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Sug: 
gestions should be typed, double- 
spaced, and contain brief biographi- 


cal information. Nominations must 


be received no later than May 1, 
1967. 


FEBRUARY 1967 


DR. JAMES M. STENGLE, ‘42, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the National Blood Resource 
Program, a service of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. The National Heart Institute will have 
primary responsibility for coordinating the 
efforts of the National Institutes of Health, 
the American Red Cross and other agencies. 
Dr. Stengle has been with the National Insti- 
tutes of Health since 1953. In July 1966 he 
received the Public Health Service Meritorious 
Service Medal for his achievements in national 
and international hematology programs. 


ciate professor of piano at California State College 
at Los Angeles. During 1965 he presented 20 TV 
programs over KNBC-TV in a ‘“‘piano literature’’ 
series, which won the award as the best music series. 
At present he is taping a series on “‘piano chamber 
music’” and expects soon to do a series ‘characters 
in the Arts,’’ which will be 20 programs in color to 
be seen in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Los Angeles over NBC stations. 

JON C. SWAN is living in Haarlem, Netherlands, 
and doing free-lance writing. In collaboration with 
Ulu Grosbard he translated Peter Weiss’ ‘‘The In- 
vestigation,” which is running on Broadway. 


Ly) 

Dr. and Mrs. DAVID B. CLARK are living in 
Barrie, Ontario, where he is consultant psychiatrist 
and director of the new psychiatric service attached 
to the Royal Victoria Hospital. Dave did his resi- 
dency at the University of Western Ontario in Lon- 
don and received his certification as a medicacl spe- 
cialist by the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Canada last fall. He and his wife have 
three sons, David, 11, Ian, 9, and Michael, 4. 

MARJORIE EBEL was soprano soloist with the 
chorus of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., in their presentation of Bach’s ‘Christmas Ora- 
torio.’” She is director of music at First Methodist 
Church of Oak Park, Ill., and has been a member of 
the Chicago Symphony Chorus and the Lyric Opera 
Chorus, 

The WILLIAM JACOBS, t, are living in Kent, 
Ohio. Lee (Lydia Peters, °50-°51) received an 
assistantship at Kent State for half-time work in 
guidance counseling and half-time study. She hopes 
to have a master’s degree in two years. 

JOHN KANDER composed the music for the new 
Broadway musical, ‘‘Cabaret,"* which opened in 
November at the Broadhurst Theatre. 


HOWARD KARP, pianist, and Paul Rolland, 
violinist, both of the University of Illinois music 
faculty, presented a sonata recital at Southern Colo- 
rado State College in December. 

Third program in the Bloomington, Ill. Art Asso- 


ciation’s Alliance of the Arts series featured harpist 
CHARLES KLEINSTEUBER, associate professor of 
music at the University of Illinois. He also per- 
forms with his wife (Grace Lenfest, °52), 
sional harpist, as a harp duo 

BARBARA HUGHES MeMurtry has 
Champaign, Ill., where she is working on a Ph.D. 
in musicology at the University of Illinois under a 


ad profes 


moved to 


Danforth Graduate Fellowship. 

ANN W. HAEBERLE and David Rees were mar- 
ried Nov. 25, 1966, at Sag Harbor, L.I., N. Y. 
Ann is on the psychology department faculty at 
Brooklyn College. Her husband, born and educated 
in London, England, is an official with the Peoples 
Trust Co. of Bergen County, N. J. They are living 
in New York City. 


1952 Class Reunion in June 


Michael Berla, president 
44 G St., S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 


Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD BREDENBERG, t, are 
living in St. Petersburg, Fla., where Dick is director 
of teacher education at Florida Presbyterian College. 
Dick had a fellowship last July to study Scandinavian 
education in Denmark, Norway, Finland and Sweden. 
Huldah and their children joined him in August for 
a three-week tour of Europe by car. Their daughter, 
Ingrid, remained for five months of study in Lyon, 
France. 


C. PARKS and CHRISTIE HAWES CAMPBELL 


spent three months in Europe last spring. They 
flew to Milan, Italy, picked up a car and drove 
through Italy, France and England, taking 6,000 


slides and traveling 10,000 miles. 

PETER G. GOWING is completing work on his 
Ph.D. at Syracuse University and plans to return to 
the Philippines in June, where he will be teaching at 
the Divinity School of Silliman University. 

RICHARD A. MILLER, associate professor of 
economics at Wesleyan University, has received a 
$2,700 grant from the National Science Foundation 
for continued support of his research into the ‘‘Rela- 
tionship of Concentration and Profit in Manufactur- 
ing.’ The grant is the third NSF award given to 
him since he began the project in 1965. 


1953 

EDWARD F. ASSMUS JR. is associate professor 
of mathematics at Lehigh. 

Accompanist for baritone Gerard Souzay, who pre- 
sented an artist recital 1n Finney Chapel in January, 
was DALTON BALDWIN. 

Mrs. Donald Davids (SUZANN YOUNG) was 
harpist for the Colorado State College Concert Choir 
performance of Benjamin Britten’s ““A Ceremony of 
Carols’? in December. She and her husband and 
three children live in Denver, where she is second 
harpist with the Denver Symphony and teaches pri- 
vately. 

GEORGE B. FINNEGAN has been appointed edi- 
tor of Business International, a publication established 
in 1954 to provide worldwide business intelligence to 
the international business community. 

ALFRED B. GIBBONS is a law student at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Lockwood (LEONORE 
DAVIDOFF) are living in New York where he is 
visiting professor in the graduate school sociology 
department at Columbia. They plan to return to 
Cambridge in March. Leonore has been made a 
member of Lucy Cavendish College, a new founda- 


tion. The Lockwoods have three sons aged 9, 6 
and 3. 
Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE M. PHIPPS report 


the birth of Elizabeth Marie on Nov. 25, 1966. Ted 
is a chartered life underwriter with D. Miley Phipps 
& Associates in Cleveland. 

GEORGE ROSE, head of the music department at 
Waldorf Schoo! in Garden City, L.I., N. Y., was 
tenor soloist for a special Christmas music service at 
New Canasn. Conn., First Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. and Mrs. Philip Samet (FRANCES L. WOLF- 
SON) are living in Miami, Fla., where he is chief 
of cardiology at Mt. Sinai Hospital in Miami Beach 
and she is an executive trainee with Wometco Enter- 
prises. 


1954 
ANGELA BELL is a member of the piano faculty 


at the Austin Academy of Fine Arts, cultural center 
on Chicago's west side. 

Mrs. Kenneth Longman (MARY H. FOPEANO 
LONGMAN) is teaching pre-school children under a 
federal government program at Glenfield School in 
Montelair, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS REBENTISCH, t, and 


two children have moved to Coldwater, Mich., where 
Tom is assistant personnel officer at Coldwater State 
Home and Training School 

Rev. and Mrs. JOHN T. SCHWARZ JR., t, 
sailed in December for Tokyo where they will be 
working as overseas missionaries for five years, 


oe 


CAL ROGERS (left), ‘43, head of the Ashland College music department, and ALLEN DUDLEY, ’42, 
associate general manager of the Findlay (Ohio) Republican-Courier, had a surprise reunion in 
Findlay recently. Cal is president of the Ohio Music Education Association and Allen was asked 
to accompany group singing at the OMEA‘s northwest district meeting. A borrowed violin enabled 
the two to perform their rendition of ‘Meditation’ by Massenet for the first time since a spring 
tour of the East in 1941. 


VAUGHN III, m, was state 
District in Michigan in 


JACKIE elected 


representative for the 23rd 
November. 


RONALD WALN, assistant professor of wood- 
winds and music education at the University of 
Georgia, is the author of an article, ‘‘Creativity in 


the Warm-up Period,’ in the December issue of the 
i 


Instrumentalist magazine. 


1955 

Richard Anuszkiewicz, Op artist who recently had 
18 of his canvases exhibited in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art’s Golden Anniversary series, is the husband 
of SALLY FEENEY. With their two children they 
live in Frenchtown, N. J., in a 12-room, 175-year- 
o!d farmhouse. 

EDWARD F. DOEHNE, instructor in psychiatry 
at the University of North Carolina School of Medi- 
cine, has joined the staff of the Randolph County 
(N. C.) Mental Health Unit on a part-time basis. 

MICHAEL C. LOCKWOOD is a lecturer at 
Madras Christian College in Madras, India. 


THOMAS SPACHT, organist and harpsichordist, 
presented a Christmas music recital at Barry College 
in Florida. He is organist for St. Mary’s Cathedral 
in Miami and teaches at both Barry and Biscayne 
Colleges. 


1956 


GREGORY GAY, head of the South African desk 
at the U. S. Department of State, was one of the 
guest speakers in a series of lectures presented by 


the Franklin Forum, Franklin, Mich. 


1957 Class Reunion in June 


Robert Bushnell, president 
111 S. Professor 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


MILTON L. BULLOCK is interning at Hennepin 
County General Hospital in Minneapolis. 

Capt. GEORGE H. CROWL has returned from 
duty with the Air Force in Vietnam, where he 
earned the Distinguished Flying Cross and_ several 
other decorations flying the AC-47, “‘Puff the Magic 
Dragon.”’ His wife (DOROTHY VAN ESELTINE) 
and children lived in New Hampshire for the year. 
house near Sacramento, 
instructor in a new 


They have now bought a 
Calif., where 
training program for RF-4 navigators. 

JOAN HANER, m, is working with the 
munity programs of the Office of 
Opportunity and is buying a house in the inner city 
of Washington. 


George is an 


com~- 


action Economic 
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Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. HERRON have re- 
turned from two years in East Pakistan, where he 
was a Peace Corps physician. They are now living 
in San Francisco, where he is in his second year of 
internal medicine residency with the U. S$. Public 
Health Service Hospital. They have two sons, 
Stephan, 2, and Mark, eight months. 

Three compositions by ARTHUR HUNKINS, cell- 
ist and teacher of composition and theory at Greens- 
boro School of Music of the University of North 
Carolina, were included in a Composers’ Forum con- 
cert presented in New York in December by the 
New York Public Library and Columbia University. 

GLENN JACOBSON is a member of the New 
York Camerata, flute-cello-piano trio, which gave a 
concert at Lake Forest College in December. Playing 
flute with the trio for the current season is William 
Wittig, °56. The Camerata was formed in 1963. 

Dr. AARON LAZARE has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of psychiatry at the Yale School of 
Medicine. He is currently an Army captain at the 
Valley Forge (Pa.) General Hospital. 

JAMES N. MITCHELL, t, has been named execu- 
tive director of programs for HARYOU, a New York 
City organization working with youth. He will be 
responsible for coordinating community programs in 
employment, cadet corps, neighborhood boards, arts 
and culture, etc. 

Lt. and Mrs. FRANK W. PARSONS (DOROTHY 
BERTING) returned to the U.S. last July after a 
three-year tour with the Navy in the Far East. 
They are living at 39 Avola St., Arlington, Mass., 

WILLIAM A. REED represented Oberlin at the 
inauguration of Carl Fjellman as president of Upsala 
College in East Orange, N. J., in October. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH SHAKES (Shirley Alman- 
rode, *55) have a son, Jonathan, born in May 1966. 

MALCOLM SMITH was bass soloist with the 
Duke University performance of Handel’s **Messiah’* 
in December. 


1958 

KATHLEEN EDGERTON received a Ph.D. in 
public address from Indiana University last September. 
She is teaching for the third year in the department 


of speech and dramatic art at the State University of 
New York in Albany. 


A second daughter, Laura, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Reinhard Graetzer (MARY ALICE CARROLL) 
in October. Reinhard teaches physics at Penn State. 

ROBERT W. KUMMER JR. has been elected a 
vice president of Union Bank in Los Angeles. He is 
in charge of the metropolitan division of business 


while Frank attends Harvard to get his M.B.A. 


deve lopment. 


Lori Louise Murkett and ROBERT D. LIPPMANN 
were married Nov. 12 in New York City. Lori is a 
1965 graduate of Willimantic State College. Bob is 
a staff attorney for the Legal Aid Society of New 
York. 


TONY MUSANTE is a member of the cast of 
Frank Gagliano’s “‘Night of the Dunce,’? which 
opened at the Cherry Lane Theater in New York in 
December. 

NATHAN TWINING presented a piano concert 
ind workshop for co'lege music students at Anderson 
College in Indiana under the arts program of the 
Association of American Colleges. 


CARLETON B. VARNEY JR., executive vice 
president of Dorothy Draper & Co., was a speaker 
for a panel discussion, ‘‘Public Spaces in Public 
Places,’ at the National Hotel and Motel Exposition 
held at the New York Coliseum. He alternates be- 
tween residential and contract interior decorating and 
is also a designer of furniture. 


On Aug. 27, 1966, MARILYN FARDIG and 
High Whiteley were married. Hugh is Canadian and 


teaches hydrology at the University of Guelph in 
Ontario. Marilyn is a part-time lecturer in Old and 
New Testament at Waterloo Lutheran University, 


17 miles from their home in Guelph. 


1959 


EVA ABBOTT is director of Christian education 
at the First Methodist Church in El Monte, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Beasley (ROSALIE 
FIGGE) and two daughters are living in Key West, 
Fla., where Bob is with a research and development 
squadron after graduating from Navy post graduate 
school in California. 


RALPH B. BLUMENTHAL is assistant professor 
of physics at the University of Pennsylvania. His 
wife, Jenni, is an information analyst at the Franklin 
Institute Research Laboratories. 


JOEL FINLER is teaching a film course at Maid- 
stone Collese of Art in England and is continuing 
study in film history at the Slade School of Art, 
University of London. He plans to complete a 
M.Phil. in film history and then hopes to transfer 
to the Ph.D. program to do his thesis on the films 
of Jean Renoir during the 1930’s with reference to 
French painting and literature of the 19th century. 
At present Joel is completing a monograph on the 
Austrian-American director of silent films, Erich 
von Stroheim, which he hopes will be published 
during 1967 


LAWRENCE C. and CAROL GILLEY, who are 
with the American Board Mission in Natal, South 
Africa, are the parents of Jon Lyle, born Oct. 29, 
1966. 


Rev. REUBEN H. GREEN, t, js church service 
administrator at New Hope Baptist Church in 
Denver, Colo. 


LEE GRIFFEY has been transferred to the Cloron 


Plant in Cleveland as plant manager. 


C. WILLIAM HEIN JR. completed his residency 
in anesthesiology at Youngstown, Ohio, last July, 
and entered the Army in August. After orientation 
at Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, Bill was assigned to Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Mo. He is the only anesthesiologist 
in the new 300-bed hospital there and expects a two- 
year assignment. Mrs. Hein (SUE DOLL) is a busy 
homemaker — they have two children and are ex- 
pecting the third in the spring. The Heins are 
living at 10 Williams St., Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 


LAUREN R. JAKEY, head of the string depart- 
ment at Morningside College, was guest conductor at 
the fall concert of the Cherokee (Iowa) Symphony. 
In addition to teaching, he also directs the Morning- 
side College Chamber Orchestra and is a member of 
the Sioux City Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jon Lipowitz (EVELYN JACOBS) 
are the parents of a daughter, Suzanne Joyce, born 
Nov. 13, 1966. They also have a son, Robbie, 5. 
Jon is a research chemist with Dow Corning Corp., 
and their home is in Midland, Mich. 


Mr. and Mrs. BRUCE McEWEN (NANCY 
AMES) are now living in Englewood, N. J. Bruce 
is assistant professor at Rockefeller University (for- 
merly Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research), 
where he is organizing a research program attempting 
to correlate brain biochemistry with behavior. He 
received his Ph.D. in cell biology from Rockefeller 
Univ. in 1964. He and Nancy then spent two years 
in Goteborg, Sweden, where he studied neurobiology 


at the university there as a postdoctoral fellow of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. Upon returning 
to the U.S.A. in December 1965, they spent. six 
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months at the University of Minnesota before mov- 
ing east. They have two daughters, Carolyn, 2, and 
Sarah, born last September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kemal Melek (JEAN DUDEK) and 
daughter, Meryem, returned last September from 
Turkey and are living in Woodside, N. Y., while he 
is working for his Ph.D. at New York University. 

PHILIP A. SHAVER has been appointed secre- 
tary and assistant counsel of the Federal Reserve 
Rank of Boston, 

Dr. JOHN R. VON BERGEN JR. has left Osteo- 
pathic Hospital, Saginaw, Mich., and is in private 
practice 1n Cleveland. His home is in Rocky River, 
Ohio. 


PATRICIA STUMP Walsh has received a Ph.D. 
degree in speech from Michigan State. She teaches 
at the university and her husband is assistant director 
of finances for three colleges of science in the 
medical center there. 


THOMAS K. WIRTEL has received a Rockefeller 
grant from the Dallas Symphony as composer-in-resi- 
dence. He and his wife and four-year-old daughter 
live in Dallas. Last summer he spent six weeks 
composing at the McDowell Colony for Creative Arts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hyuk Yu (GAIL EMMENS) are 
living in Washington Grove, Md., where he is 
associated with the National Bureau of Standards. 
Last fall they made a month's visit to Japan and 
Korea. In Korea they visited Hyuk’s family and 
were married a second time in a traditional Korean 
ceremony. In Japan Hyuk attended an international 
symposium on macromolecular chemistry. 


19é0 

KIM BEAMON received a master’s degree from 
Syracuse and is working on his doctorate at North- 
western. He broke his leg skiing last year and must 
undergo a second operation on his leg this spring. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cowan (JOAN YARBOR- 
OUGH) are duo-pianists in residence at Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala. When making concert 
tours they take their own concert grand pianos with 
them in a specially-built trailer. 


Rev. THEODORE E. DOANE is pastor of the 
Kingston Methodist Church in Georgetown, Guyana, 
under a new international project of the Methodist 
Roard of Missions. 


Mrs. Eduard Feitzinger (POLLY SHAW) is the 
author of an article, *‘Music History! Segregation or 
Integration?’* which appeared in the October 1966 
issue of Music Journal. She teaches piano and has 
heen giving lecture-recitals in the New York metro- 
politan area. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Flym (HILARY BLOCH) are 
living in Cambridge, Mass., where he is an associate 
with the law firm of Foley, Hoag and Eliot. Hilary 
worked with the Head Start program last spring and 
now has a part-time job in the clearinghouse of 
educational differences at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 

VIRGINIA FORDHAM, t¢, has left the life insur- 
ance business and is owner and proprietor of the 
Midwest Book Co., which operates the Midwest 
Book Shop in downtown Marietta, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. RONALD GIERE (Renee Loeffler, 
*61) are living in Bloomington, Ind., where Ron is 
a lecturer in the department of history and philosophy 
of science at Indiana University. He hopes to finish 
his dissertation and receive a Ph.D. from Cornell in 
June. In February Renee will go to the Soviet 
Union to do research at Moscow State University 
under a Soviet-American graduate student exchange 
program. Ron plans to join her at the end of the 


semester, and they will spend the summer touring 
Europe. 


Coming by Trailer: 

Trailer sites will again be avail- 
able for alumni at Commencement, 
June 8-12, north of the Field House 
on the Athletic Field. Electric hook- 
up, showers and restrooms will be 
nrovided. Rates are $1.50 per night 
om a reservation basis. For details, 
write to The Alumni Association, 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


FEBRUARY 1967 


YUAN CHANG, ‘56, has been named secretary 
in the operations division of the life, accident 
and health department of The Travelers Insur- 


ance Companies, Hartford, Conn. He received 
his L.L.B. from the University of Connecticut 
School of Law last year and was admitted to 
the Connecticut Bar. As highest ranking  stu- 
deni in the insurance law course, he won the 
Allstate Insurance Co. prize for excellence. 
He joined Travelers in 1956 and became a 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries in 1961. 


PAUL GROSJEAN, t, is serving as interim pastor 
at Central Baptist Church, East Orange, N. J., 
while preparing for his doctorate at Drew University. 

After taking a year-and-a-half leave to do pediatric 
research and clinical work in Ethiopia, Dr. MI- 
CHAEL KLEIN was graduated from Stanford last 
June and is an intern in pediatrics at Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine, Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center, New York. 

DONALD LARNER has received a Ph.D. degree 
in physics from Iowa State. 

ERIC LAWRENCE has received the M.D. degree 
from the University of Heidelberg, Germany, and is 
doing his internship at the Landkrankenhaus in 
Coburg. 

RONALD E. MALMSTROM is doing graduate 
study in Rome, Italy, under a Kress grant. 

The WALLACE ROBESONS, t, are on a year's 
furlough in the U.S.A. They are living in Madison, 
where Wally is studying school administration at the 
University of Wisconsin. They plan to return to 
Turkey in July, after which their address will be 
American Koleji, Tarsus, Turkey. 

Dr. DUDLEY T. WATKINS has been appointed 
to the staff of the University of Connecticut Health 
Center’s Medical School as a postdoctoral fellow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henri Wittmann (CORA PALMER) 
are living in Montreal, Quebec, where he is teach- 
ing at McGill University. 


1961 

Mr. and Mrs. David Alban (MARY BETH 
ALMANRODE) and daughter, Carol, have moved 
to Nashville, Tenn., where David is a disc jockey at 
WKDA and she is taking a two-year course in 
computer programming. 

WILLIAM S. BECKER has been appointed collec- 
tion officer in the treasurer’s office at Kent State. 

ISABEL LOVEJOY and Thomas F. Best were 
married Sept. 11, 1966, in Harvard Memorial 
Church. Tom is finishing his third year of theologi- 
cal study at Mansfield College, Oxford University, in 
preparation for ordination into the Disciples of 
Christ Church. 

The KENNETH BURKY family has a son, Christo- 


pher Scott, born December 12, 1966. Ken is piano 
instructor at Southwest Texas State College, San 


Marcos, Texas, and is working on his Mus.D. 


MICHAEL GOCHFELD is serving as a physician 
with the U. S. Navy, stationed in Pensacola, Fla. 


Marjorie May Mackes and Dr. ROBERT K. 
HOBBS were married Dec. 17, 1966, in Slatington, 
Pa. They are living in Pensacola, Fla., where he is 
stationed with the U. S. Navy. 

LEWIS KAIN is studying for a B.D. degree at 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological Seminary, oper- 
ated by the Reformed Church in America. He 
returned to the U.S. from Athens, Greece, and 
was separated from the U.S. Air Force in October 
1965. After working as an insurance adjustor last 
year, he entered the seminary last September. 

W. BRUCE RICHARDS is research associate and 
lecturer in physics at Tufts University. 

Mr. and Mrs. GENE ROSTOV (BARBARA 
WHITMAN) have moved to Nassau, Bahamas, where 
Gene is working as a Jawyer with Deltec Panamerica 
S. A. Barb is busy with their son, Dave, 18 months 
old. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHRISTOPHER L. SALTER 
(LINDA GRAEF) are the parents of a son, Hayden 


Forrest, born Oct. 22, 1966. Their home is in 
Orinda, Calif. 
JAMES G. SCOVILLE has been appointed as- 


sistant professor of economics at Harvard. Last year 
he was on the staff of the International Labor Office 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. and Mrs. GENE THURSBY (Marilyn Pear- 
cy, °62) are living in Durham, N. C., where they 
are both working toward their doctorates at Duke 
and Gene assists part time in undergraduate teaching. 
They spent the summer in Chicago, where Marilyn 
took a course in the education of disturbed children 
and Gene studied Hindi. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Weston (JANIS WIRTEL) 
have moved to St. Louis, where he is a market re- 
search analyst for Pet Inc. They have a year-old 
daughter, Meghan. 


1962 Class Reunion in June 


Ward Cromer, president 
54 Pleasant St. 
Leicester, Mass. 01524 


STEPHEN H. BRONZ and Ruth B. Adams were 
married Dec. 31, 1966, in Missouri City, Texas. 
Thev are living in New York City. 

CONWAY BURBANK has been appointed as- 
sistant to the publicity director of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES CHOMET (Anne 
Mathers, °63) are living in Elgin, Ill., where 
Charles is staff director of the Kane County Council 
for Economic Opportunity. Anne is a school social 
worker with the Elgin public schools. 

ALAN E. DIEFFENBACH, MAT, a Peace Corps 
volunteer teacher in Nepal from 1964 to 1966, has 
returned there as a Peace Corps associate director. 
He works out of Katmandu supervising 50 volunteer 
teachers in Nepal’s central region. 

DAVID S. DREYER is serving with the 
Corps in Katmandu, Nepal, until July. 


A daughter, Joan Carol, was born Dec. 27, 1966, 


Peace 


to Dr. and Mrs. RONALD HILTY (NANCY 
HACK). They are living in Lexington, Ky., where 
he is interning at the University of Kentucky 


Medical Center. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Kerby (HELEN JONES) 


left in January for a three-year stay in Melbourne, 
Australia, where he is senior lecturer of mathematics 
at the University of Melbourne. On their way they 
planned to stop at principal cities in the Near and 
Far East. Helen met her husband in Germany while 
he was completing his Ph.D. in mathematics at the 
University of Hamburg and she was working on a 
performance diploma from the Musik Hochschule. 


IRINA MALBIN Klein and her daughter, Misha, 
are living in Portland, Ore., where she is teaching 
art in the public schools. She has had several shows 
of her paintings on the West Coast. 

SHARON R. BOYER and MICHAEL G. LAN- 
DERS were married and are living in Washington, 
ip ey 


LINDEN was graduated last 


MARSHALL spring 
from Andover Newton Theological School and was 
ordained as a minister in the United Church of 


Christ at the Orange Congregational Church, Orange, 
Conn., where he is assistant minister. He and _ his 


wife (ELOISE WAGNER) have a daughter, Lisa 
Marlene, born April 25, 1966, who was pictured jin 
the January issue of the magazine, 

Mrs. Kiau M., Loi (JO ANN WANG) is teacher 
of girls’ physical education at Housatonic Valley 
Regional High School in Connecticut, 
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JOHN D. McLAUGHLIN is curator of education 
for De Cordova Museum, Lincoln, Mass. 

MICHAEL MAINS is organist and choir director 
at St. Christopher’s Episcopal Church in Oak Park, 
Ill. He is also working for his doctor of music 
degree at Northwestern. 

MICHAEL MARGULIS has completed Peace Corps 
training at St. John’s College in Santa Fe, N.M., 
and is serving as university instructor in Bolivia. 

CHARLES T. MASON, serving as vicar of a 
mission in Salisbury, Md., was ordained a priest in 
the Episcopal Church in December. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd H. Miller (MARGIE EV- 
ANS) were commissioned missionaries of the Metho- 
dist Church in December at Mishawaka, Ind. They 
will go to Chile to do educational mission work. 

Mrs, Robert F. Moseley (JULIA F. ADAMS) is 
a member of a string quartet from Music in Maine, 
Bangor, which played at the Maine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs fall conference in Augusta. 

F. DAVID NEWMAN is teaching drama and Eng- 
lish at North Shore Country Day School in Winnet- 
ka, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Newman (SUELLEN 
FISHER) are the parents of a son, Philip Thomas, 
born Oct. 5, 1966, in Annapolis, Md. In December 
they left for Puerto Rico, where Tom is deputy direc- 
tor with the Peace Corps at Arecibo. They expect to 
be there two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. DARAL RAUSCHER (SUSAN 
MECHEM) are living in Dallas, where he is bass 
trombonist with the Dallas Symphony and she is fin: 
ishing work for her Texas certification to teach. Last 
summer Daral played his third season with the 
Santa Fe Opera. After the season they traveled 
through Arizona, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico. 

CAROL A. KELLY and Charles B. Strozier were 
married and are living in Chicago, where he is doing 
graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES WELLS (Jane Ely, *60) 
are living in Cleveland, where he is teaching and 
doing research at Western Reserve. Jane and Charles 
were married in 1962 after she received an M.A. 
in speech therapy from Illinois. In 1965 Charles re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in math from Duke. They have a 
son, Matthew, born in October 1965. 

Instead of being in Germany, Mr. and Mrs. OLI- 
VER C. ZAFIRIOU are in Florida this year. Ollie 
has a position as a research associate at Florida State 
University and Marsha is a graduate assistant in the 
foreign language education department at F.S.U. 
They are living at 1701 Pepper Dr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

MICHAEL ZENGE is a member of the music de- 
partment faculty at the University of North Carolina. 


1963 


FRANK ANDERSON has received an NDEA grant 
for three years of study at the University of Arizona 
to obtain his Ph.D. in geological engineering. He and 
his wife (Diane Rydell, °64) live in Tucson. 

Mr. and Mrs. GLENN BESCO, m, are the par- 
ents of a son, Timothy Andrew, born Nov. 22, 1966. 

DEBORAH ANNE WILLIAMS and Thomas B. 
Birnberg were married Sept. 11, 1966, in Kent, Ohio. 
After graduation Deborah was a teacher with the 
Peace Corps in Sierra Leone, West Africa. She and 
her husband are now living in Berkeley, Calif. 

LAIRD and MARILYN MOCH CUMMINGS 
have announced the birth of their first child, Barbara 
Jill, on Dec. 17, 1966. 

Mrs. Leslie C. Gruen (EILEEN CROSBY) has 
received a Ph.D. degree in chemistry from Cornell. 
She and her husband, who is with the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization of 
Australia, are living in Melbourne, where she is on 


the faculty of the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Minter (RUTH BRAN- 


DON) both received their B.D. degrees from Union 
Theological Seminary last spring and are teaching at 
the Mozambique Institute in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania. 
Also living in Dar-es-Salaam is Ezekiel Kaungamno, 
°64, who is librarian of the Teachers’ College. 

ERNEST R. NOVAK has completed work for his 
Ph.D. in chemistry at the University of Rochester and 
is a research chemist in the plastics department at 
Du Pont’s experimental station, He and his wife, 
Nancy, and daughters, Carol, 3, and Janet, 2, live 
in Wilmington, Del. 

ANNE E. BRANDRUP and Michael J. Stark were 
married in October 1965, and are living in Wies- 
baden, Germany, where he is stationed with the Air 
Force. 

Mrs. KIRSTEN PEFFER Traphagen is a piano ma- 
jor and an English assistant at the Vienna Academy 
in Vienna, Austria. 
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THOMAS E. DRAKE, M.D., ‘59, recently regional 
medical officer for Africa for the Peace Corps, 
is On a two-year assignment in Senegal with 


a U.S.-sponsored smallpox eradication pro- 
gram for Western Africa. He will be based 
in Dakar and will serve as principal medical 
adviser for Senegal, Gambia and Mauritania. 
His wife (Sylvia Pinnell, ‘59) is accompanying 
him. 


LEWIS A. WELLS is a counselor with the Lou- 
isiana State University Counseling Center in New 
Orleans. 


1964 


After two years’ study of French horn at the Mo- 
zarteum, GLENDON L. BONTRAGER JR. is now 
doing military service, stationed with the Fifth U. 8. 
Army Band at Ft. Sheridan, III. 

TERRY DECIMA, assistant director of the opera 
department at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, serves as accompanist for the Framingham 
(Mass.) Choral Society. 

NINA DEUTSCH was one of the recipients of the 
1966 Wulsin Fellowships at the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, presented by Baldwin Piano and Organ Co. Two 
scholarships of $500 each are awarded annually to 
piano students at the center. 

STELLA GROBEL is a graduate student at the 
American School for Classical Studies in Athens, 
Greece. 

CAROL HYDE, t, is chaplain at the Broadview 
Center for the Mentally Retarded in Brecksville, 
Ohio. 

After completing the M.A. degree at the School 
of International Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 
last spring, RICHARD J. JONES is ‘‘serving an 
internship in diplomacy’’ by teaching English in the 
secondary schools of South Vietnam. Dick is on a 
two-year assignment under the International Volun- 
tary Services, a private American group. His address 
is c/o IVS/USAID, APO San Francisco 96243. 

ALLEN JURIS and Gail Roberts, 67, were mar- 
ried Dec. 18, 1966, in Oradell, N. J. Gail finished 
studies at Oberlin in January and joined Allen in 
Madison, where he is working on his Ph.D. in 
English at the University of Wisconsin and she is 
doing graduate work at the library school. 

HENRY KLEIN and Cecelia Ford, °60, were mar- 
ried last August. Hank is studying and teaching print 
making and studio art at Ohio State, and Cecelia is 
working for a degree in primitive art at Columbia 
University. 

After spending the past two years in France, last 
year under a Fulbright teaching fellowship in Tou- 
louse, DALTON KRAUSS is doing graduate work 
in French at Yale under an NDEA fellowship. 

VERNE McARTHUR has returned from Ethiopia 
after completing service with the Peace Corps and is 
doing graduate work in clinical psychology at Yale. 

CARL McDANIEL has completed Navy OCS train- 
ing, was commissioned an ensign in November and 
is serving aboard the destroyer USS Richard B. 
Anderson out of San Diego, Calif. 

CAROLYN E. MILLER has received a master’s 
degree in piano from the University of Southern 
California and is teaching piano privately in Holly- 
wood. 

After completing work last May at the World Rule 
of Law Research Center in New York, EDITH 
MILLER joined International Voluntary Services and 
is teaching English in Vientiane, Laos. 

SUSAN L. REVENS writes ‘‘In addition to taking 
courses and working on a prospectus for a master’s 
thesis, I am teaching lab sections of an undergradu- 
ate course in learning and motivation’’ at the Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh. She hopes to complete her 
Ph.D. there also. 

BILL ROGERS is manager of The Squire Shop, a 
men’s clothing store recently opened in a shopping 
center in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT D. STEINBERG (Mari- 
anne Fenn, °63) are in Mexico City this year. Bob 
is studying at the University of the Americas and 
Marianne began graduate study in English there in 
December. Their address is: 230 Calle Vosgas, Lomas 
Virreyes, Mexico 10, D.F. 

DAVID STEVENS and Gail Esarey of St. Joseph, 
Ill., were married Oct. 1, 1966, at the Church of 
St. John the Divine in Champaign, Ill. David is 
teaching organ, piano, and music theory this year at 
Truett McConnell College in Cleveland, Ga. His 
address is Helen, Ga. 

JAMES R. WRIGHT has received a master’s de- 
gree in education from the University of Illinois and 
is teaching at Mount Prospect High School, Mount 
Prospect, Ill. He is teaching American literature, 
coached freshman football and will be head tennis 
coach. His freshmen were co-conference champs, with 
a 6-1 record. He is living at 239 S. Benton St., 
Palatine, Ill. 


1965 

ROBERT M. ADLER and ANDREA ROSEN- 
BERG were married and are living in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Rev. LARRY D. ANDERSON, t, and Bonnie Lou 
Linder were married Dec. 10, 1966, and are living 
in Columbus. 

ANNA BARTH is studying architecture at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology and teaching children 
in a slum area in a privately-run after-school project. 
She lives in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Burns (DIANE VAREN- 
HORST) are the parents of a daughter, Linda Marie, 
born July 6, 1966. They are living at 1909 S. Parker 
Dr., Evansville, Ind. 47714. 

LESTER LAWRENCE and Adrienne Kane, °64, 
were married last summer in New York. They are 
living in Evanston, III. 

NANETTE A. GOMORY was married to Ivar 
Lunde Jr. of Tonsberg, Norway, in November and 
they are living in Hyattsville, Md. Ivar teaches oboe 
at the University of Maryland. Nanette received a 
master of music degree in harpsichord from North- 
western last June and was elected to Pi Kappa Lamb- 
da there. 

CARROLL B. McCLURE and Stephen Pastner 
were married Nov. 26, 1966. They are both grad- 
uate students in anthropology at Brandeis and are 
living in Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER G. POLLAK (SALLY 
BETHEA) are living in Albany, N. Y., where he is 
doing graduate work and she is a secretary at the 
Medical School. 

SHARON KEEFER and George Renz were mar- 
ried July 2, 1966, in Freeport, Pa. They are living 
in Rochester, N. Y. In the wedding party were SUE 
HARGRAVE, Mrs. Robert Sterling (MARIANNE 
STERLING) and NANCY SCHNEIDER. 

ANNA M. Z. SALEHAR is teaching Russian and 
chemistry at Cleveland Heights High School. 


1966 


In late November, DEVON DAVIDSON began a 
new job as caseworker with the Philadelphia board 
of assistance of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Following graduation from Navy Officers’ Candi- 
date School in Newport, R. I., Ensign JOHN H. 
FOLEY has been assigned to the Navy Supply Corps 
School in Athens, Ga. 

ALAN GROSS is working as a physicist im an 
aeronautics research laboratory on Long Island and 
going to school at night. He is living at home —- 
36-11 217th St., Bayside, N. Y. 

ROYE LYNN KULIK presented her recital for the 
bachelor of music degree at the University of Southern’ 
California School of Music in December. 

ERHARD MISCHE, t, returned to Germany in 
August. His parents met him in Bremerhaven and 
they took a vacation in Bavaria before returning 
home. Erhard is in charge of a rural congregation 
with 10 villages and a total of 1600 members. His 
church is a picturesque 1000-year-old chapel with a 
bell from the 16th century. His address is 4931 Reel- 
kirchen, Pfarramt, Germany. 

WILLIAM S. SAINT JR. completed Peace Corps 
training at New Mexico State University and is a 
volunteer in Paraguay. 

Elizabeth Ann Belding, °65, and CHRISTOPHER | 
J. SCHMIDT were married Dec. 23, 1966, in Lex- 

>» Dd: 


ington, Mass. 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 
Ne asa 


Academy 

GILL — Mrs, Richard H. Gill (Floss A. Campbell) 
died Dec. 16, 1966, in Rockford, Ill., at the age of 
81. Born in Pecatonica, Ill. Mrs. Gill attended the 
Academy in 1904-05 and then was a student at 
Michigan State College in Mt. Pleasant. She was 
married to Mr. Gill there in 1907. After raising her 
family, she became active in the Winnebago County 
Garden Clubs and helped to organize clubs in the 
area. She leaves three daughters, Mrs. Barbara A. 
Burns, Mrs. Helen M. Conley and Mrs. Mary Alice 
Heely; two sons, Richard H. Gill Jr. and Bernard 
I. Gill; 13 grandchildren and 29 great grandchildren. 


1890 

ROOD — Mrs. Henry M. Rood (Grace Mellen) 
died Dec. 26, 1966, at Oakham, Mass., at the age 
of 98. She was born in Natal, South Africa, of 
missionary parents and maintained an active interest 
in church and Sunday school work all her life. 
Mrs. Rood was a physical education teacher until her 
marriage in 1894. Mr. Rood, a civil engineer, died 
in 1914. In 1963 Mrs. Rood received a gold-headed 
cane presented to her by a Boston newspaper as the 
oldest resident of her town. She leaves five children, 
Emily, Margaret, Grace, *19, Henry F., °28, and 
Chester. 


1896 


PERSHING — Mrs, Orlando B. Pershing (Katharine 
Cumings) died Nov. 25, 1966, in Burbank, Calif., 
at the age of 94. She taught school in her native 
town of Madison, Ohio, until her marriage in 1900 
to the Rev. Mr. Pershing. In 1919, after the death 
of her husband, she moved to Burbank and taught 
school until her retirement in 1938. She leaves two 
sons, Charles H., °08, and Everett O., °13; a 
brother, E. Roscoe Cumings; and two nieces, Mary 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. Just stick 
this coupon in an envelope and mail 
to our Editorial Offices, Wéilder 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. The 


mailing label showing your old 


address is helpful but not necessary. 


New Street Address 


City State 


Effective Date ot New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note to explain it so we can 
let your classmates know? 


PEBRUARY 1967 


Benjamin Payne, 
“16. 


1900 


WRIGHT — Miss Lucy Wright died Nov. 12, 1966, 
in San Mateo, Calif. She would have been 89 on 
Thanksgiving Day. <A _ native of Houghton, Mich., 
Miss Wright moved to California 12 years ago and 
lived in Pilgrim Plaza, a senior citizen apartment 
home connected with the Congregational Church. 
Miss Wright attended Oberlin at various times be- 
tween 1895 and 1906. 


1902 


REID — Mrs, Charles W. Reid (Alice Charles) died 
Nov. 30, 1966, at a nursing home in Towson, Md. 
Born Nov. 6, 1878, in Chicago, Mrs. Reid formerly 
lived in River Forest, Ill. She taught school in 
Aurora, Ill., until her marriage in 1907. Her hus- 
band died in 1921. Mrs. Reid was active in the 
Chicago Oberlin Club and the League of Women 
Voters. She leaves a son, John C., °35, trustee of 
the College; a daughter, Mrs. Harrictt Clapp, °32; 


*20, and Mildred Cumings Fuller, 


and three sisters, Ethelwyn Charles, °97, Mary 
Charles, 99, and Grace Charles, *00. 

1903-04 

WARNER — Mrs. John H. Warner Sr. (Estelle 


Bookman) died Oct. 6, 1966, in a Ben Lomond, 
Calif., nursing home. Mrs. Warner was born Feb. 
12, 1878, in Machias, N. Y. She and her husband, 
who was with the YMCA, lived in Brazil for 40 
years and then lived in Oberlin until 10 years ago. 
Mr. Warner, "16 m, died in 1960. She leaves three 
daughters, Mrs. A. C. Siddall, °36, of Oberlin, Mary 
R. Warner, °36, and Mrs. Elsbeth Dolder, 34; four 
sons, Dr. John H. Jr., °31, of Oberlin, Paul, °32, 
Ralph, °29, and Eugene; 17 grandchildren and 13 
great-grandchildren. 


1904 


DAYKIN — Miss Anne B. Daykin died Dec. 11, 
1966, in Camarillo, Calif. She was 84 years old. 
A native of Wadsworth, Ohio, Miss Daykin was a 
retired social worker. After graduating from Oberlin, 
she took graduate work at the National Training 
School of the YWCA and later worked for the 
YWCA in Cleveland, New York and California. She 


leaves several nieces and nephews. 


1905 


CARPENTER — Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. George Carpenter (Helen Imogene 
Clouse), Latin teacher in Senn High School in 
Chicago for over 25 years. Born March 3, 1883, in 
Geneseo, IIl., Mrs. Carpenter had taught in Califor- 
nia before going to Chicago in 1914. She retired in 
1940 and in recent years lived in San Diego, Calif. 
In 1918 she was married to Dr. Carpenter, a dentist, 
who died in 1965. She was a member of the San 
Diego Alumni Club. 


1906 


HOUGHTON — Mrs. Charles M. Houghton (Rose 
M. Jenney) died Dec. 16, 1966, in El Paso, Texas. 
Born Oct. 20, 1882, in Greenwich, Ohio, Mrs. 
Houghton was an elementary school teacher in the 
El Paso schools for 23 years, retiring in 1950. She 
married Mr. Houghton in 1910. She leaves two 
sons, John P. and William W.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Susan Chapin and Mrs. Rosemary Shafer; and a 
sister, Mrs. James Hall, °07, of Oberlin. 


1909 

FENDRICH — Mrs. William Fendrich (Emma C. 
Stocker) died Dec. 23, 1966, in Ocean Grove, N. J. 
She was born April 12, 1883, in Gnadenhutten, Ohio. 
After graduating from Oberlin she was physical edu- 
cation director of the YWCA and with the Colgate 
Co. of New York. In 1913 she married Mr. Fend- 


rich, who died in 1963. She leaves two sons, Wil- 
liam E., °38, of Mountain View, Calif., and John 
N. of Montclair, N. J.; a sister, Mrs. Frederick 
Taylor, Durham, N. H.; three grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren, 


LO 


MORROW — James S. Morrow died Dec, 10, 1966, 
in Batavia, N. Y. He was born in Pittsville, Pa., 
Jan. 12, 1886. In 1911 he married Ruth F. Spaul- 
ding, who attended Oberlin from 1908 to 1910. He 
leaves his wife and four children, J. Wayne, Martha 
E., Page S. and Keith A. 


al 


DOERSCHUK — Herbert M. Doerschuk, retired 
electrical engineer, died of a heart attack Oct. 7, 
1966, in Paradise, Calif. Born Sept. 14, 1888, Mr. 
Doerschuk received his bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1912. He leaves his wife, 
Lucy R., a sister, A. Beatrice, °06, honorary trustee 
of Oberlin College; a brother, Victor, president of 
the alumni class of 1909, and a daughter and grand- 
son. 


JOHNSON — Mrs. Ralph L. Johnson (Olive H. 
Scott) died following a heart attack Feb. 28, 1966; 
in Seattle, Wash. Born March 29, 1889, in Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., Mrs. Johnson received the L.L.B. 
degree from the University of Michigan in 1921. She 
had practiced law from that time to the time of her 
death. In 1914 she was married to Mr. Johnson, 
"13, who died in 1920. She leaves a daughter, 
Esther Jane Johnson, a Seattle attorney. 


1912 

HUMMELAND — Mrs. Arne B. Hummeland (H. 
Marjorie Hull) died suddenly Aug. 25, 1966, in 
Fort Myers, Fla. She was born in Ravenna, Ohio, 
in 1890. After graduating from Oberlin, she taught 
health education in Cleveland and Oak Park, Ill. In 
1927 she was married to Mr. Hummeland. They 
lived in Oak Park until his retirement in 1949, when 
they moved to Fort Myers. Mrs. Hummeland was 
active in civic organizations with her interest cen- 
tered on conservation of America’s last frontiers. She 
promoted the organization of the Southwest Audubon 
Society. She leaves her husband and a sister, Mary 
Hull Baker, *10. 


19s 


ROCKWELL — Miss Helen B. Rockwell, a 50-year 
employe of the National Life Insurance Co. of Ver- 
mont, died Dec. 18, 1966, in Cleveland. She was 
76 years old. Miss Rockwell was the first woman 
agent for the insurance company when she started 
work with them in 1916. In 1945 she was elected 
the first woman trustee of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association. She had life membership in 
Zonta International and the Women's City Club of 
Cleveland and was active in the Oberlin Woman's 
Club. 


1914 

ELLSWORTH — Miss Emma M. Ellsworth, retired 
Omaha, Neb., high school teacher, died Nov. 13, 
1966, at Norfolk, Neb., at the age of 82. A native 
of Omaha, Miss Ellsworth moved to Penney Farms, 
Fla., after her retirement in 1946. In recent years 
she lived in a nursing home in Blair, Neb. She 
leaves a sister, Miss Mary Ellsworth of Blair, and a 
brother, Alfred H. Ellsworth of Omaha. 


191s 

FREEMAN — Mrs. James A. Freeman (Ruth 
Johnston), kindergarten teacher in the Asbury Park, 
N. J., schools for 40 years, died Dec. 4, 1966, in 
Asbury Park after a long illness. A former Oberlin 
resident, Mrs. Freeman was born Nov. 17, 1895. 
After her retirementn from teaching in 1960, she 
was appointed to the Asbury Park library board of 
trustees. Last year she was elected vice president of 
the board. Mrs. Freeman was a member of the 
Second Baptist Church, a former secretary of the 
Asbury Park Study Center and a life member of the 
NAACP. She leaves her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1938; a sister, Mary E. Johnston, °13; 
and a cousin, Theodore Phillips. 


PRINGLE — Miss Bessie B. Pringle, m, retired 
Bussey, Iowa, school teacher, died in December 1966 
at the age of 80. A native of Bussey, Miss Pringle 
received her B.A. degree from William Penn College 
in 1910. After her retirement, as a hobby she made 
small felt stuffed animals which were sold in a craft 
shop in New York City. continued 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family (cont.) 


RUSSELL — Word has been received of the death of 
Miss Mary E. Russell, retired Toledo school teacher. 
She had been living in Delta, Ohio, since her retire 
ment. Born Sept. 8, 1888, in Deshler, Ohio, Miss 
Russell had taught physical education in Puerto Rico 
after graduating from Oberlin. In 1919 she became 
physical director for the National YWCA and lived 
for 3Y% years in South America. She began teaching 
Spanish in Toledo schools in 1923. In 1940 she 
received an M.A. in Spanish from the Universidad 
Nacional de Mexico. 


1916 
TEROLLER — D. Rae TeRoller, board chairman of 


Mannings, Inc., West Coast cafeteria, coffee and 
bakery organization, died Nov. 30, 1966, in San 
Francisco. He was 75 years old. A native of Seattle, 


Mr. TeRoller joined Mannings as a coffee clerk in 
1914. After serving in the Navy in World War J, 
he was made general manager. Mr. TeRoller was 
elected president in 1956 and became chairman of 
the board in 1962. His first wife, Jean Lind, died 
in 1954. He leaves his second wife, Lucile B. Col- 
lins; a daughter, Suzanne de Sanz; a son, Derk R.; 
and a nephew, Walter Lind. 


TABS 


GREENWOOD — The Rev. Westwell Greenwood, 
retired Episcopal priest, died Dec. 23, 1966, in War- 
wick, R. I. He was 71. The Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 
who retired in 1960, had been living at the home of 
his sister, Mrs. Earle P. Bainton, in Cranston, R. I., 
since 1964. A native of Lonsdale, R. I., he received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Columbia 
after leaving Oberlin in 1917. He served various par- 
ishes in the East and also in California. In addition 
to Mrs. Bainton, he leaves two other sisters, Ellen 
Greenwood and Mrs. Charles H. Line; and a brother, 
Lt. Comdr. W. E. Greenwood. The funeral service 
was conducted by the Right Rev. John S. Higgins, 
29: 


1919-20 


GEIB — Mrs. Carl Geib (Margaret Gintz) died Nov. 
12, 1966, in New Philadelphia, Ohio, of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. A native and lifelong resident of New 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Geib was born Feb. 1, 1901. A 
former school teacher, she taught Sunday school in 
First United Church of Christ for 25 years. She was 
a member of the church’s Women’s Guild, Eastern 
Star, MacDowell Club and was president of the Buck- 
eye Club at the time of her death. Mrs. Geib leaves 
her husband, president of Linn-Hert-Geib Co.; two 
sons, Richard D. and Carl E.; a daughter, Mrs. Frank 
Lang; a brother, Frank E. Gintz; and eight grand- 
children. 


1920 


SHANNON — Mrs. Edward I. Shannon (Alberta 
Patterson) died Dec. 8, 1966, in Lansdale, Pa. Born 
Aug. 24, 1897, in Avalon, Pa., she was a high 
school teacher until her marriage in 1923 to Harold 
D. Kelley, who died in 1938. In 1947 she was 
married to Mr. Shannon, who died in 1960. She 
returned to teaching in 1938 and until 1958 was with 
adult immigrant work for the board of education of 
Pittsburgh. She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Carl Husic 
of Chalfont, Pa., and a son, Harold D. Kelley. 


1923 


HEARN — Robert M. Hearn, chairman of the 
board and former president of the Hearn Paper Co., 
died following a heart attack Dec. 12, 1966, in 
Youngstown, Ohio. He was 65 years old. A native 
of Youngstown, Mr. Hearn attended Oberlin and 
was graduated from Mt. Union. In 1924 he joined 
his father in the family concern. Active in civic 
affairs, he served on the board of trustees of the 
YMCA, was president of the Youngstown Merchants 
Council, was a member of First Baptist Church, the 
Youngstown Club, the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation and the Lions Club. He leaves his wife, the 
former Elizabeth Thomas, whom he married in 
1927; a daughter, Mrs. William F. Smith; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Theodore Reibling, °28, and Mrs, Ralph 
Ingram; and two grandchildren. 


TSE — Chu Kit Tse died June 9, 1966, in Hong 
Kong from a heart attack. He was 67 years old. A 
native of Canton, China, Mr. Tse was for many 
years secretary of the Canton YMCA and later direc- 
tor of business affairs of Lingnan University, Canton. 
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In 1951 when Chung Chi College was established in 
Hong Kong as a refugee college to perpetuate the 
educational traditions of the 13 Christian universities 
in China which no longer existed, Dr. Y. L. Lee, 
20, a founder and its first president, appointed Mr. 
Tse as college registrar, a post which he held until 
his death. He leaves his wife, three sons, two 
daughters and five grandchildren. 
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WORTHINGTON — John M. Worthington died 
Dec. 30, 1966, in Elyria after a six-week illness. 
Born Aug. 6, 1903, in Laporte, Ohio, Mr. Wor- 
thington served with the U. S. Navy during World 
War II. He was a retired employe of the Federal 
Aviation Agency Air Route Traffic Control Center 
in Oberlin. He leaves his wife, Marion L.; a 
daughter, Cynthia A.; a son, Thomas; two grand- 
children; a sister, Mrs. Ada Block; and four brothers, 
Clinton, Erwin, Floyd and Clyde. 


1926 
McCALL — Rev. Clarence F. McCall, t, retired 


missionary of the American Board in Japan and 
Micronesia for 33 years, died in August 1966. Since 
leaving the East in 1940, he had been a minister in 
Oregon, South Dakota and California. Mr. McCall 
was born Aug. 11, 1881, in Reform, Mo. 
ceived a B.L. degree from Westminster College in 
1905 and from the Bible College of Missouri in 
1907. In 1908 he married Cora Bell Campbell, who 
died last year. He leaves a son, Clarence F. Jr., 
and a daughter, Frances M. Hudson. 


He re- 


THOMAS — Word has been received of the death 
of Miss L. Eleanor Thomas, a French teacher in the 
Cleveland schools for 37 years. Born June 1, 1904, 
in Cleveland, she received a master’s degree from 
Western Reserve in 1933. Upon her retirement in 


1965, Miss Thomas moved to Chula Vista, Calif. 


1928 


MAYS — Mrs. Verdis L. Mays (Elisabeth L. Mat- 
ters) died April 25, 1966, in Las Cruces, N. M., 
after being hit by a car on her way home from a 
church service. Born Oct. 22, 1905, in Neosho, Mo., 
Mrs. Mays studied music after leaving Oberlin and 
later taught harp, organ and piano and served as 
soloist and church organist in communities where she 
lived. In 1932 she was married to Mr. Mays, who 
taught music in colleges in New Mexico and Texas 
and in public schools. She was a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Kappa Kappa Iota Soror- 
ity, Progress Club and the Oberlin Alumni Club of 
El Paso, Texas. She served as accompanist for many 
community and state organizations and for students, 
visiting artists and music festivals in the area. She 
leaves her husband; a brother, William T. Matters, 
°32; four sisters, Virginia Matters, °25, Mrs. Hal 
Iverson, Mrs. Alice Pegram and Elinor Matters. 
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EVANS — Mrs. James R. Evans (Agnes R. Moore) 
died Dec. 25, 1966, in Mansfield, Ohio. Born Dec. 
10, 1905, in Connorsville, Ohio, Mrs. Evans was a 
supervisor of music in Willard, Ohio, schools after 
her graduation from Oberlin. In 1950 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Evans, who is director of vocal music in 
the Richmond County (Ohio) public schools. 


1930-31 


BRIGGS — Mrs. Amy Cherry Briggs, retired school 
teacher, died Nov. 24, 1966, in Mansfield, Ohio. 
She was 82 years old. Mrs. Briggs was active in 
the establishment of the East Oberlin Community 
Church. She helped to found the Sunday school 
which later developed into the church congregation. 
She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Lowell B. Squires of 
Mansfield; a sister, Mrs. E. G. Brown of Oberlin, 


and a grandson. 
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BROOKS — Wilson A. Brooks, Broadway actor, 
died Nov. 20, 1966, following a heart attack at a 
Memphis, Tenn., hotel. He was 57. A native of 
Cleveland, Mr. Brooks began his stage career in his 
home city and later went to New York. He had 
supporting roles in the Broadway plays ‘‘Command 
Decision,’’ ‘‘Come Back, Little Sheba’’ and ‘*Advise 
and Consent.’’ Recently he was a secretary for Actors 
Equity in New York. He leaves his mother, Mrs. 
Edna A. Brooks, and a sister, Mrs. Robert Kerckhoff. 


LIMBACH — Mrs. 
Gluck) died Nov. 1, 


Russell T. Limbach (Edna 
1966, in Middletown, Conn. 
Born Aug. 15, 1905, in New York City, Mrs. 
Limbach had been a _ social worker in Cleveland, 
New York and Middletown. In 1936 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Limbach, who is professor of art at 
Wesleyan University>~She ~was a member~ of the 
National Academy of Social Workers and the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers. She leaves her 
husband; her mother, Mrs. Samuel Gluck; three 
brothers, John, Edward and Alfred Gluck; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Henry Koller and Helen Gluck. 


YOCOM — Theodore J. Yocom died May 11, 1966, 
in Salt Lake City. He was born Jan. 22, 1909, in 
Oberlin. A sales engineer with American District 
Telegraph Co., he had been with the company for 
over 30 years. He leaves his wife, Mary Brecht, °33, 
whom he married in 1937; a sister, Margaret Yocom, 
°25, of Bowling Green, Ohio; and a brother, Frank 
L., °26, of Ashtabula, Ohio. 


1935 

FRYER — Mrs. Lloyd C. Fryer (Victoria M. Low) 
died March 16, 1965, in Honolulu, Hawaii. Born 
Dec. 26, 1913, in Kawainui, Hawaii, she had been 
a music teacher in Hawaii for many years. In 1938 
she was married to Carl K. Braun, who died in 
1945. They had two children, Victoria M. and Carl 
H. She later married Mr. Fryer, who is employed 
with the airlines in Honolulu. 


1940 
GRANT — Robert M. Grant died Nov. 26, 1966, 


when he was struck by a train in Lorain, Ohio. 
Born Aug. 9, 1915, in Ridgewood, N. J., he had 
served in the armed services during World War II 
and later moved to the Lorain County area. 


1944 

WISDOM — Robert W. Wisdom, t, died Dec. 27, 
1966, in Washington, D. C. He was 46 years old. 
A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Wisdom had served as 
assistant minister, chaplain and missionary with the 
Congregational Church. In recent years he was 
community development adviser with the International 
Cooperation Administration, under the State De- 
partment, and lived in Brazil. He leaves his wife, 
Mary Ink, °44, whom he married in 1943; two sons, 
Robert S. and William J.; two daughters, Betty Jean 
and Marianne W.; and his father, William J. Wisdom. 


Deaths Reported 


COVERT — Mrs. Roy J. Covert (Ora I. Cum- 
mings), °94-°97, Billings, Mont., Nov. 28, 1966. 

HALSTEAD — Taylor H. Halstead, “05, Jos 
Angeles, Calif., Nov. 12, 1966. 

HURD — Miss Edna W. Hurd, °03-’06, Syracuse, 
Nee Ye 

RITTS — Mrs. Elias Ritts (Helen H. Herr), 
°04-°06, Butler, Pa., Sept. 13, 1966. 

SAUNDERS — Mrs. E. W. Saunders (Pauline A. 
Bausch), °05-°06, Tulsa, Okla., April 13, 1964. 

TODD — Dr. Helen B. Todd, *11, Bradley Home, 
Meriden, Conn., Aug. 29, 1966. 

CURRENT — Miss 
Portland, Ind. 

FAIRFIELD — Mrs, Whitcomb B. Fairfield (Mar- 
cella A. Henger), ‘11, Cleveland, 

FOX — Mrs. Walter A. Fox (Dorothea Gleason), 
*08-'09, Dec. 4, 1966, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPURRIER — Charles A. Spurrier, °09-°11, Dec. 
12, 1966, Santa Ana, Calif. 

BRADFORD — Mrs. Percival L. Bradford (Laura 
S. Fletcher), °12-°14, July 23, 1965, Wenonah, N. J. 

BRADFORD — Miss Flora L. Bradford, °13-°14, 
Jan. 1, Albuquerque, N. M. 

BROWN — W. Cecil Brown, °15-°16 ac., Angola, 
Ith, NEE 

STEELE — Mrs. William R. Steele (Mildred E. 
Andrews), °21, Nov. 22, 1966, Boulder Creek, Calif. 

KEMP — Mrs. M. W. Kemp (Elizabeth Slote), 
"24, Sept. 6, 1966, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

LEONE — Mrs. Joseph Leone (Esther Plum), *30, 
Mt. Tremper, N. Y 

CLAXTON — Mrs. John W. Claxton (Elizabeth 
F. Laughton), °30, May 12, 1966, Owosso, Mich. 


Louise Current, ‘°07-°09, 
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Whiting Williams 
3030 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 


Mrs. Mabel Brown 
131 Forest St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Helen M. Wright 
132 Elm St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Mary Rudd Cochran 
Mt. Pleasant Home 
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Ernest B. Chamberlain 
442 Caskey Dr. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


D. Clifford Jones 
39 Jackson St. 
Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 


Trafton M. Dye 
1085 Kenneth Dr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44107 


Edward T. Heald 
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Mrs. Herbert Goodenough 


Lutheran Towers, P. O. Box 296 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731 


Victor Doerschuk 
145 Penham Lane 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 


Judge Lynn Griffith 
4205 East Market St. 
Warren, Ohio 44484 


Dr. J. Herbert Nichols 
353 Elm Se. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Edna Scheid 
908 Wayne St. 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870 


Fred Powers 
619 Cleveland Ave. 
Amherst, Ohio 44001 


Lewis E. Hayes 
Box 11 
Vermilion, Ohio 44089 


Herbert C. Mayer 
3D Van Rensselaer, Glenwood 
Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y. 10701 


J. Frederic Shreiner 
£7 Clark Ce. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Raymond Mosshart 
417 Baldwin Ave. 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 


Mrs. Arthur K. Doolittle 
406 Osborne Lane 
Wallingford, Pa. 19086 


A. Harold Prasse 
839 Ash St. 
Winnetka, Ill. 60093 
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Oil City, Pa. 16301 
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Karl F. Kaserman 
363 Washington St., E. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wheeler 


2336 Lalemant 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118 


Kenneth Kolinski 
31302 Nantucket Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44140 


Mrs. Robert Beck 
13800 Fairhill Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44120 


L. F. Arvidson 
198 Warrenton Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 06119 


Edwin A. Wilson 
653 Deerpath Dr. 
Deerfield, Ill. 60015 


John S. Hawley 
1212 Aetna Cet 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53213 


Donald Raymond 
1401 Eustace Dr. 
Dixon, Ill. 61021 


Clifford A. Cook 
74 Elmwood PI. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Richard Stocker 
214 Sunnyside PI. 
Springfield, Ohio 45504 


Donald Church 
407 E. Jefferson 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 48837 


J. Herbert Laird 
2521 Walnut Blvd. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 


Russel B. Nye 
301 Oxford Rd. 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 


Dr. Arthur S. Tucker 
2240 Harcourt Dr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Dr. A. Brooks Ranney 
P> ©, Box, 590 
Yankton, S. D. 57078 


Mrs. S. Douglas Polhemus 


Box 223 


East Northfield, Mass. 01361 


James W. Deer 
611 Shore Acre Dr. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543 


John Hornbeck 
Sagebrush Trail, S. E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87112 


Mrs. John H. Purves 
R. D2. Garmatter or. 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Mrs. Paul Arnold 
396 Morgan St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Victor J. Stone 
1804 Pleasant Cir. 
Urbana, Ill. 61801 


Thomas T. Waugh 
8170 Brent St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 
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Wallace G. Anderson 
6616 Pleasant St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


Miss Mary Peake 
826 North Oak Park Ave. 
Oak Park, Ill. 60302 


Bruce J. Partridge 
1114 Gypsy Lane West 
Baltimore, Md. 21204 


John Bassett 
208 Old Mill Rd. 
Fairfield, Conn. 06430 


Harold Howes Jr. 
101 Van Dyke Rd., R. D. 1 
Delmar, N. Y. 12054 


David C. Greene 
1807 Melbourne Dr. 
McLean, Va. 22101 


Philip Thomas 
1416 Academy St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49007 


William H. Vobach 
7850 Lantern Rd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46256 


Michael Berla 
44 G St., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20024 


Rev. Thomas Hayes 
143 Evergreen PI. 
Teaneck, N. J. 07666 


Roger L. Meyer 
3853 S. W. Scholls Ferry Dr. 
Portland, Ore. 97221 


Richard F. Seaman 
329 West College St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Robert Jensen 
339 W. Royal Palm Rd. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85021 


Robert Bushnell 
111 South Professor 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Clyde Slicker 
228 Mountain Rd. 
Cheshire, Conn. 06410 


Harlan Davis Hibbard 
Cleveland Metro. Gen. Hospital 
Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O. 44109 


John L. Donaldson 
5520 Roosevelt St. 
Bethesda, Md. 20014 


John E. Tropman 
401 E. Lawrence St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 


Ward Cromer 
54 Pleasant St. 
Leicester, Mass. 01524 


A. M. “Pete” Guest 
314 N. Murray St. 
Madison, Wis. 53715 


Thomas Hopkins 
162 Bishop St. 
New Haven, Conn. 06511 


Mrs. Michael Zirinsky 
Rabe Domus 
Ashland, Va. 23005 


Lee F. Benton 

Linn House, Burton-Judson Ct. 
1005 East 60th St. 

Chicago, Ill. 60637 
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PERCENT OF GOAL ON JAN. 31 


Trustees Lead In Challenge Race 


At Commencement time last June, the Alumni Association 
challenged the College Trustees to give $1,000,000 to 
Oberlin College by June 30, 1970, provided Oberlin alumni, 
parents and friends would give $3,000,000 to the College 
by the same date. It was the understanding that only out- 
right gifts from living individuals will count toward the 
goals. 


The Trustees accepted the challenge and as of January 31, 
1967, held a slight lead, having themselves given or secured 
from non-alumni individuals $273,000 toward their goal of 
$1,000,000. The alumni figure as of the same date stands 
at $801,000. 


Is Your Gift Included? 
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Tur New Dimension IN Givinc at OBERLIN 


FIVE YEAR CHALLENGE 


*1,000,000 


*3,000,000 


